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INTEODTICTOBT 

MossKH English prosody dates from Coleridge's 
dictam, in tlie preface to " Christabel " (1816), that 
not the syllables but the accents of his lines were to 
be reckoned. This remark of a great master cannot 
have been intended to give a complete theory. It 
says nothing about the arrangement of these acc^its, 
which is at least as vital as the fact of their occur- 
rence. Probably he assumed their order of succes- 
sion as obvious. This order, however, has been 
ignored by very many of his aucceaeors, who speak 
as if mere casual recurrence of accente sufficed to 
constitute verse. Thus, for example, our ordinary 
" heroic " line ' is often said to be a line carrying 
five $tre9»eg, as though that were in itself distinctive. 
But the same deacription applies to many a prose 
sentence. Prosody ia bound to fumiah a criterion ' 
diatingniahing verae from prose. Coleridge's " new 
principle," as he called it — new to the critics of his 

■ This name belongs to the beat-known of all oar lines, 
oantainiDg normally ten ayllablee, need by Sbakespeare in 
hia plays, Milton in "Farsdiae Lost," Pope in his Essays and 
Satires. It may be rhymed or rbymeless, in blank verse, 
oonplet, or stanza. 
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day, but old as English poetty in meaning and ap- 
plication — gires a starting-point to those seeking 
such criterion. It indicates the path, which his pnpils 
mnst follow for themselTes. 

A step forward was taken when Coventry Fatmore, 
in the essay now appended to his Poems, proclaimed 
. that the acoente mnst be separated by " isochronous 
interrala." This pronouncement brought him into 
line with onr musical scansionists, to all of whom 
Joshua Steele (" Prosodia Eationalis," 1775) may be 
accounted father. Scansion by musical notation has 
not found much faTOur in this country, though 
Buskin made use of it in his " Elements of English 
Prosody " (1880), representing the units of verse — 
termed by him " metres " — under the guise of minims 
and crotchets. In America it seems to have made 
more way. Sidney Lanier developed it systematically 
in " The Science of English Verse " (Boston, 1880), 
a book which has received strangely little atten- 
tion on this side the Atlantic. Other independent 
workers have pursued the subject since. One of the 
ktest, Mr. J. P. Dabney ("The Musical Basis of 
Verse," New TorkandLondon, 1901), follows lAnier 
in general conception while criticising him in details, 
and seems almost to think that his leB4eF invented the 
whole idea of musical scansion. 

These writers naturally emphasize the idea of time. 
By the majority of our grammarians, on the other 
hand, it is completely ignored. While theoretically 
admitting time as an element in all verse, they prac- 
tically leave it out of their account. Ordinary 
manuals of prosody never mention it, and usually 
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state that accent is the foundation of our Terse. 
Lists of so-called "feet" are giren, jet the one 
element which can reallj create " feet " is passed by 
without mention. The facts under reTiew are not 
adequately explained by these statements. Yerse- 
structure must exist before it can be sigpialized by " 
accent. A more thorough<going inquiry is needed, 
which will resolve our verse into its actual constitu- 
ents, and assign to each its station and degree. 
Accent is pretty obviously one of these, but it is ' 
almost as obviously not the sole one. Accurate 
analysis of English verse should leave no possible 
factor unnoticed. 

Scientific study of our verae- forms, indeed, has 
not been neglected. Both in England and America, 
during the last thirty years especially, much very 
valoable analysis has been made of phenomena and 
their grouping. But it is contained in treatises 
written by scholars for scholars, concerned more with 
points of detail than with general laws. Metrical ^ 
effect depends on certain broad principles, simple in 
conception {tor a child can enjoy verse), yet capable 
of endless elaboration and development at the hands 
of accomplished singers. In considering the latter 
aspect we have, perhaps, somewhat lost sight of the 
former. No building is secure without a good fonnda- 
tion. The most complex, and refined, and specialized 
theories of verse-structure stand or fall by compli- 
ance with certain plain, elementary, fuudamental 
truths. A clear statement of these last is indispens- 
able to any real understanding of the conditions which 
shape English verse. 
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In the following study, time is taken as tbe basis 
of our Terse, but mnsic and metre are not i^arded 
as synonymous. Measurements are held to depend on 
time-periods rather than syllables, while the function 
of accent becomes mainly directire and illuminative. 
An attempt is made to analyze the nature and con- 
struction of onr metrical unit. The appeal through- 
out is to readers of English poetry, technical ques- 
tions are spaiingly dealt with, and acquaintance with 
other languages is not presumed. It were strange if 
; the principles of English verse could not be compre- 
i hended without reference to foreign literature, ancirait 
'■ or modem. Indeed, it seems doubtful whether we 
fully appreciate the rerse-rhythm of any but our 
native lai^uage, or one closely akin to it. Not that 
study of other prosodies. Classical in particular, can 
be held of small value. It is inestimably important 
in matters metrical. But even knowledge of the 
Classics is no substitute for knowledge of English. 
More harm than good seems to have been done by 
critics whose single idea was to compare our verse 
with that of the old Oreeks and Romans, and to 
interpret our cadences by means of theirs. These 
chapters deal with English verse tor and by itself, 
any reference to otiier literatures being made only by 
way of illustration. 

The elements .which blend to form a unit are noted 
first separately, then in conjunction. While the 
argument must be left to unfold itself, it may be pre- 
mised that the criterion before referred to is found 
to be indissolubly connected with Hme, and that 
scansion by timC'Spaces is contrasted with the crud- 
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' itf and dubiety of scanaioD bj syUables. Results 
1 reached on these lines seem to cany their own 
-, warrant, and to make English Prosody more real and 
j helpful than it is generally esteemed. 



The present volnme builds on and supersedes 
certain essays and magaidne articles of a mainly 
tentatire character published from five to six years 
a^. These received a welcome which encouraged 
me to attempt a more systematic handling of the 
whole subject, in doing which — not without inter- 
ruption from other work — I have revised and re- 
stated my own views as well as paid attention to 
those of others. 

A sarcastic letter sent by Mr. Swinburne to the 
"Academy" of January 15th, 1876, some words 
from which appear on my title-page, contains the 
following pronouncement. "Of word-music, the 
technical quality of metre, the executive secret and 
inner method of the poetic art, it is admittedly for 
scholiasts alone to judge ; and their teaching is un- 
doubtedly not as that of the scribes or poets." The 
first part of this sentence I accept seriously, save 
indeed for the word " alone." As regards the second, 
I trust these pages may show that it is possible for 
a mere grammarian to expound doctrines according 
with both the theory and the practice of poets, and 
drawing their whole meaning and' authority from 
the latter. 
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I had hoped to fnibjoin to this study a short his- 
torical and bibliographical sketch of English metrical 
criticism, providing some halfpennyworth of fact to 
reliere what may seem an intolemble amount of 
theorizing. The dimensions to which this soon at- 
tained forbade its inclusion, and it is reserved for 
possible future issue. lu its stead will be found aji 
appendix on hexameter and other forms of would- 
be Classical metre, consideration of which seemed 
germane to my subject. 

T. S. Omomd. 

14, Caltkblev Pare, 

TUNBSIDOX WKLLS, 

January, 1903. 
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(" Hearing teste metre "). 

"LONOINUS" ON HaPRAESnON. 

Aoiem tmun iDtenoga 
(" Qaeation diy ear "). 

Frobits apud a. Gelliuh. 
" Poeti; attws worde in time." 
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CHAPTEE I 

THE "PESIOD" — TIKE AND PAUSE 

MBTjuLJs^heJbpdj of w na e , ftH- omo t ioB aJ-tiKnight 

U the soul. Et^ffiologically, metre inftftm aimply 

meamtre. Some writers use it in speciiUized senses, 
but it is better to keep it as a term of general conno- 
tation. Whj do we wajit to measure verse P For ' 
the same reason that we stndy hiws of colour, or . 
laws of musical harmony. In each case we seek to 
analyze resnlts which have pleased us in the work of 
poet, painter, or musician. By measuring, by divid- 
ing this into its units, we hope to throw light on 
ite jffchitectnre. Such knowledge is not necessary 
to the artist, nor even to his intelligent admirer. 
It will not make a genius, nor teach us infallibly to 
detect one; we can but judge of results, not lay 
down laws for the future. Great poets undoubtedly 
sing by ear, and thm practice is bo far a law to 
itself. Yet it must in every case obey the principles 
of its art ; the highest freedom is conditioned by the 
laws of its being. Metrical science should train us 
to detect bad verse, and aid us to appreciate good, 
unless the latter present combinations too novel for 
an unprepared taste to relish. What, then, are the 
1 B 
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prindpleB which tmderlie English proeody, practised 
as ftn art or studied as a science ? ^ 
K AUmetre is essentiaJly rhythmuaJ^^That is to say, 
' it consists of equal units, nnifonn as r^ards dura- 
tion. This is the meaning and definition of the 
word, by no means always kept in view. Consider 
any application of rhythm, even to inarticulate objects. 
The sailor pnlling at his ropes, the blacksmith beat- 
ing on his anvil, the tramp of a marching r^ment 
— all the old familiar illustrations — ^regularity of re* 
cnrrence is the principle these show at work. Music 
and verse both obey tMs law. The schoolboy patch- 
ing his doggerel, the poet " hidden in the light of 
thonght," equally own its sway. Philosophera have 
called rhythm the pulse of the universe ; the Greeks 
said that its sire was God. At all events poetry, in 
common with other arts, is wholly and absolutely 
conditioned by rhythm ; this is the breath and law 
of its being. 

Here, at the outset, we find precisely what difEer- 
entiates verse from prose. These two possess much 
in common. Their ideals are often similar; their 
subjects may be idaitical ; their cadences sometimes 
coincide. Tet there is an essential difEerence, which 
has seldom been rightly stated, and which is a difEer- 
ence of mechanical method. The units of prose are 
diverse, irregular in length, rarely conformed to a 
common pattern. In verse, on the other hand, 
succession is continuous. Something recura with 
regularity. This is the distinctive note of verse, 
making its structure differ from that of prose ; no 
other absolute line of demarcation can be drawn. 
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laical rocorrence^ uniform repetitutm is the prime 
\ poat'oiate of me te). 

V Our first inquiry must therefore be: What is it ^/i/v 
tliat thus TecuTB? English grammarious almost 
unanimously teach that what recurs is a succesBion 
of irords. Dirided into syllables, which are classed 
according b> certain inherent qualities, words are 
held to form the basis of our metre. Their syllables, 
[ denoted now by symbols of long and short, now by 
i characters representing d^rees of stresB, or yet 
i again by musical notes, are put forward as by 
! themselveB constituting verse. I maintain that this 
Tiew is fundamentally fallacious. It assumes sue- ^-^ ' 
ceBdonB which do not eiist. Uniformity is claimed 
where there is patent diversity. The " feet " of our 
grammars, the algrebraical-loolcing columns of a z 
and X a given in some books of prosody, the rows of 
crotchets tatd quavers preferred by musical scan- 
sionistB, all show an im^ined regularity not in 
accordance with fact. Syllables dP.Qot succeed each 
other with anything like the correspondence asserted. 
This is not denied by our best authorities, who 
content themselves with treating it as of small im- 
portance. Yet it throws doubt on the validity of 
their whole explanation. Can a different answer be 
given, not vitiated by this element of inexactness and 
make-believe, and according better with the real 
facteP 

If syllables do not recur with r^ularity, we must , ^ 
fall back on that which underhes these — on the /.■^y 
time-spaces or periods of duration in which syllables 
are, as it were, embedded. All verse is conditioned 
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by tdme. The term "period" may be conTeniently 
used to denote the nnit of time (less intelligibly 
styled & "foot"), vhoee constitution we are aboat 
. to consider. If these periods are of uniform length, 
I regularity of recurrence is secured. It is usually 
' assumed that an English line may consist of un- 
equal units — proportionate, perhaps, in more or less 
// definite ratio, but not fundamentally equal. This, 
however, would violate onr definition of rhythm. 
I If periods constitute rhythm, they must do so by 
uniform soccesaion. Syllables do not supply this 
absolute recurrence; their order of succession is 
changeful, capricious. They need to be contrasted 
with underlying nniformity. That substratum seems 
afforded by time. Itoi^vronoKa periods form the units 
of metre. Syllabic variation gets its whole force 
&om contrast with these, is conceivable onljjin re- 
lation to these. Foigetfulness of this fact leads to 
false theory &ud incorrect practice. TJnleBS temporal 
uniformity iinderlies syllabic variety, verse ceases to 
be recognized as verse ; and not a few lines in recent 
poetry seem to exempli^ this defect. 

Equality of periods cannot be directly demonstrated. 

The very existence of such divisions, much more their 

/ exact length, is matter less for a priori dogmatism 

' than for testing by experiment. The reader must 

.■verify it by his own ear. Still, if time govenAnetre 

,1 — which no critic will deny — there must be units of 

time, and the very definition of rhythm suggests that 

" ^ , ■ these units are equal. For the present, this equality 

shall be assumed as a working hypothesis, and the 

division of a line into periods shall be assumed to be 
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patent. As a matter of fact, I ima^^e, no reader 
■will feel any more difficulty in recognizii^ that a 
line of verse consiste of succeBBive periods, tban in 
recognizing that a -word usually consists of BuccesBive 
sounds. Later on ve may see what determines the 
length of periods ; at present it is enough to perceive 
that they exist. 

That syllables do not occur unifonnly in periods, 
a^n— even as regards their number, much less as 
regards their character — is equally obvioaB. Auy 
snatch of verse shows it Take the child's rhyme : 

Pease | padding | ha^ 
Pease | padding | oold. 

The periods are pretty obviously ^ here represented, 
-with a monosyllable in the first, a disByllable in the 
second.. Or take a slightly more complex structure 
in " Sing a song of sixpence." There I should say 
that every line has eooen periods, each normally cany- 
ing two syllables. A line may either have its fuU 
tale of syllables, 6.g., 

Now was I not this | a dain- [ ty disb | to set ] before | a 
IdagT 

Or it may have a less number, e.g., 

)'By ] came | a black- 1 1nrd, | and nipt [ off | her nose. 

Where we put the division-marks is of little 
moment. What is needful is to see that these are 
two lines of the same pattern, the same metre, though 
one contains ten syUables, the other fourteen. How, 
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then, does the second line produce the same metrical 
effect as the first? Ohviouslj because the periods in 
each are identical, thoi^h in one case leaa iaHj filled 
// up by syllables. Time is thus the real basis of this 
metre, and syllables vro comparatively unimportant ; 
in other words, the periods may be either occupied 
by sound or left blank (to some extent at least), 
apparently as the writer wills. 

No apology need be made for choosing these ex- 
amples. The ruder the structure, the better for our 
purpose. We want to see the raw b^pnuiugs, the 
original framework of metre; flesh and colouring 
can come later. Identical laws must govern' all 
verse, from the simplest to the most complicated. 
It is, perhaps, too common a mistake to plunge at 
once into the depths of metrical analysis without 
first mastering its plainer lessous. The present is 
conspicuously a case in point 

In order to red^iiize periods as equal, then, it is 
' / necessary to take account of silent intervals between 
words. This is so patent in theory, and so familiar 
in practice to every reciter, that it is surprising to 
find it ignored by most English metrists. Few of 
our prosody-books regard anything but syllables. 
But to scan by syllables alone is like trying to read 
a page of music, taking account exclusively of notes, 
and paying no attention to pauses or "rests." Becog- 
nition of these last is as essential in metre as in 
music. N^Iect of them, more than any other cause, 
produces the unreality so often complained of in the 
prosody of our grammars. We most trust our ears, 
and make theory conform to practice. Our ears and 
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our tongues, in everyday reading, tell ob that pause '''' 
forms aa integral part o£ oar metre. 

Here, howeTer, a distinctioit must be nqted. We 
make pauses in reading verse, to bring out the mean- 
ing, or merely to dr aw brea th. Some wrltere have 
tried to find in these a foundation of verBe-Btructure. 
Quest's great book on English Bhythms ' builds on 
a notion of this kind. A very ingenious attempt on 
«imila.T lines was made by the late Professor Fleeming 
Jenkln.* Such theories seem to confuse the delivery v<- 
of verse with its essential rhythm. The pauses which 
we make in reading poetry are voluntary and optional; 
one reader makes them and another leaves them out ; 
the same reader will vary them at different times. 
These surely cannot be parts of structure. All 
grammarians recognize the "sectional" pause, divid- 
ing a line into two, aa in this couplet : ,.; ( ■-. - " 

Waims in the son, refreahce in the broeie, 
GlowB in the stars, and blomomB in the treee. 

Pope, "Essay on Man," Book I., near end. 

Here we naturally pause after " sun " and " stars." 
The sense requires it, and the line falls of itself into 
two parts. Tet even this is surely an oratorical 
pause, not a metrical. It is something imposed on 
the line from without ; something which i^ects the •'i 
sense and expression of the line, not its substance. 
True metrical pause is absolutely part of the line, v ' 

> " History of Ei^lish Rhythms," 183S ; new edition, 
edited by Pro(. Skeat, 1882. 

* "On Rhythm in Ei^^lish Verae." See " Memoir "by 
B. L. Stevenson, 1887, vid. iL 
7 
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/ B^d IB proved such by beisg in other cases filled up 
by syllables. If we choose to read for sound instead 
of sense, scanning Tather than reading, we can dis- 
regard the " caesura " in the foregoing couplet, with 
detriment to delivery indeed, but with no detriment 
to metre. Whereas, in "By came a blackbird," no 
device of reading will alter the fact that this line 
contains an element other than its syllables. We 

^ feel, and cannot help feeling, that the periods are 
eked out by something over and above the words. 
That sometlung I call " pause," and it is immaterial 

' , whether the voice pauses <m the syllables or b^ween 
; them. In either case it is an element forming an 
integral part of the line, and entirely unaffected by 
any whims or tricks of elocution. 

The discretional pauses which we properly and 
naturaUy make in delivering a line aeem to stand in 
quite a different cat^^ry. They do not alter the 
time of verse. That is no more affected by such than 
the time of a piece of music is altered when the 
player stops to tnm over a p^e or to adjust his 
spectacles. We are all free to pause in reading verse 
when and where and as often as we please. At each 
such pause the metre is suspended, and does not 
begin again till we resume. We may pause in the 
middle of ^a period, and take ap the measure where 
we left off, after an absence of minutes or of hours. 
But this is a very different matter from that in- 
tegral and necessary pause which forms a constitnent 
part of the line itself, without recognition of which 
no scansion is complete, and by ignoring which bo 
much popular scansion is rendered illusory. 
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That an element of "panae," defined as above, 
exists in all Englis^ Terse, a verj cursorj examina- 
tion ought sufficiently to show. It is more marked 
in some types of reree than in others, for a reason 
vhich it might be premature at^ present to discnas. 
Sven in our simplest forms of metre it is discernible. 
At the beginning of a line it is so common that a 
name has been given to it, r^arded from the con- 
verse aide as a prefixing of " redundant " syllables ; 
this ia technically called " anacrusis." In Milton's 
" L' Allegro" and " II Penseroso," for example, lines 
of seven ayllablea alternate with linea of eight, ' 
obviously without change of metre. In our regular ' 
" heroic " verae of ten syllables the same phenomenon . 
occurs, though less often ; it ia easy to find lines of | 
nine ayllablea, like Shakespeare's 



"Richard II.," Act L, Sc. 3. 
or Marlowe's 

What IB beanty, saith my sufferingB then T 

" Tambiulaine," Pt. L, Act V,, Sc. 2. 

Blank intervals in the middle of a heroic line 
are somewhat leaa easy to identify. For it scarcely 
Boema fair to quote linea like Shakespeare's 

Than the soft myrtU* ; ' bat_man, prond man. 

" Measure for Measnre," Act II., Sc. 2. 



■ The asteiuk shows where a syllable has apparently 
been dropped. 
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Milton's 

SeU-fed and Helf-conamu'd* ; if this f^L 

" Con»u," 006. 
Or Shelley's 

FrJeh Bpring, and aaminer,* (md winter hou. 
"A Lament," 2nd verse. 
Theae, in truth, ^re at beet exceptional, and at worst 
open to Bttspicion of error in the text. Still le§8 is it 
i^wable to quote from dramatic veree inetanoes 
where the words of two speakers join imperfectly, as 
one writer has quoted from " Hamlet " : 
" This bodily creation EcatMy 
Is very cnnninR in." * "EcBtW;!" 

" Hamlet," Act III., So. 4. 
Such jwtctwra liavd coUida,' which is not infrequent 
in Shakespeare, should surely be set down as extra- 
metrical and perhaps accidental. In our r^ular 
hercHC verse such instances attract notice from their 
very rarity. But in other forms of verse, on the 
contrary, they kk familiar and commonplace, ^w, 
without regard to pause, can we pOBsibly make mdri- 
cal such lines as the following ? 
Toll for the brave, 
Tlie brave that are no more. 

Cowper, " Boyal George." 
And sweep tl)rongh the deep 

While the stormy tempests blow. 

Campbell, "Mariners of England." 
My heart is at yonr festival, 
My bead hath its coronal. 

Wordsworth, "bdeonlmmortaUt;." 

1 "Ill-fitting,^oww" isa virtual equivalent <rf this phrase. 
10 
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There be none of beauty's danghten 
"Witih R magic like thee. 

Byton, " Stanxaa t(a Uuslo." 
Thy brother Death came and cried. 

SheUey," To Night" 
Break, bieak, break 
On thy cold gray etonee, O Sea I 

Tennyson. 

Cleat, and cool — clear and cool — 

By laoghii^ shallow and dreaming pooL 

C. Kingflley. 
Stand np, look below ; 
It is ooi life at thy feet we throw. 

Browning, " Flight ot the Dnchess," { IS. 

Wliere never sonnd yet was. 

Ibid. 

And the liat might of course be quite indefinitely 
extended. 

Our lyric poetry more particularly, from Shake- 
speare's Ariel-flights to the "banjo music" of Mr. v' 
Kipling, literally cries aloud for due obeerrance of 
pause. Nor does this hold good only in loose or 
careless meamree. With what fine effect does Miss 
BoBsetti lead off from a dropped syllable in her even- 
flowing lines : 

Doei tiie road wind nphiU all the way I 
Yes, to the very end. 

"Poems," "UpliilL" 

And how subtly does Sydney Dobell tuj the mono- 
tony of common "eights and eises" in his well- 
known ballad: 

11 
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Tke murmur of the moamiiig ghost 
That keeps tJi« ahAdowy kiue ; — 

m^ Keith laSMveUton, 

/■'"'^ The sorrows of thy line t " ' 

( To suppose that the third line in this last quotation 

' is shorter than the first would be indeed ridiculous. 

'\j its six syllables dearly fill the same tinie as the 

eight of its predecessor, and do so in yirtue of that 

structural element whose recognition is essential to 

an adequate view of our verse. , 

But it would profit little to acknowledge, vaguely 
and generallj, the existence of " pause " as a factor, 
unless we can determine its actual place and function 
in particular lines. One or two instances shall there- 
fore be quoted where metrical pause is not only 
unmistakable, but seems capable of furly precise 
measurement. Browning's first "Cavalier Song"* 
b^ins^ 

^_ZKeiitash Sir Byng stood for his King, 
Bidding the crop-Iiead«d ParUament awing. 

Here an obvious and necessary suspension of sound 
after the word " Byng " in the first line seems in the 
second line exactly filled up by the word " headed." 
Omit this word, and the two Ihies are of practically 
identical structure : 

' \ KentJsh Sir Byng . . . stood for his King, 

Bidding the crop- . . . Parliament swing. 



' " Poems," " A Nnplial Eve." See " England in Time 
<A War" <1SS6), or "Poeti<!al Works" (edition of 187S), 
voL i., p. 372. 

' " Selections " (pocket volume edition], p. 140. 
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The time thus suggested really perrades the whole 
poem, as will be shown at a later stage. ' Bat for the 
present it is enough to contend that the silent spa«e 
or patue after " Byng " is an integral part of the first 
line ; that its duration is equal to the time taken in 
pronouncing " headed " ; and that in other lines this 
pause is eometimea left blank, sometimes filled up — 
partially by one syllable, or wholly by two — bat 
never in any case by more than two syllableCl Very 
similar results appear in the same poet's JBpili^iue 
to " Ferishtah's Fancies," where a pause midway in 
the odd lines will be found filled up by syllables in 
the even. And Tennyson's beautiful lyric in "Queen 
Mary" (Act T., Scene 2) exhibits the same corre- 
spondence of silence with sound in 

Hapless doom of woman happy in betrothing I 

Beaut; pasaea like a Itreath, and love is lost in loatliiiig — 

though in this case the first line alone contains the 
pause, all the remiuning lines of the short song being 
furnished with their full tale of syllables. 

Such instances — one or two out of very many — 
seem sufficient to prove the possibihty of measuring 
and determining duration of pause. Analysis need 
not be carried further at present. It will be seen 
that the judgement of time appealed to is of the most 
elementary kind. No " musii^ faculty," no mathe- . 
matical appreciation of ratios and proportions, is >^ 
needed for the enjoyment of verse. This fact is 
obvious, and speaks for itself. No doubt the sense 
of time postulated by verse is akin to that of music, 

' Cf. below, p. 86. 
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and metrical " periods " are in mftii^ reapecta ana- 
logous to musical " bars." It ia not wonderful if 
Bome have thought that verse can be best written in 
musical notation, and it may be admitted that this 
is an improvement on the syllable- ooun ting of or- 
dinary grammar. Music and Terse are closely re- 
lated. They in all probability originated tc^th^, 
and their undue a^aiation was early complained ot 
by the greatest poet-philoaopher of Greece. Any 
reform in scansion will probably illustrate th^r 
common origin. But this does not imply that they 
are one and tbe same. 

If Mnaie and sweet Poetry agree. 

As they must needs, the sister and the broQia',' 

it does not follow that there is no difference between 
them, or even tiiat their union is like that of the 
Siamese twins. I^ter it will be contended that each 
' has its own method, its own perfection, and that 
neither processes nor results are identical in the two. 
But, at this init^ stage, it is more useful to dwell 
on resemblances than on differences. To think of 
fdmple metre in terms of music ia good, because it 
tends to emphasize tbe conception of time. That 
conception, unrepresented on the printed page, and 
unnoticed in popular prosody, is the most important 
and the most fundamental principle of English 

' Richard Bamfidd (I), Sonnet "in praise of Miudqne 
and Poetrie," first pnbliBbed in " Poenu in divers hnmois " 
(15M), and fonntfly ascribed to Shakespeare. See Barn- 
field's " Poems," edited by Pnrf. ArberC'EngUshSobolar'a 
lilvary," No. 14, 1889). 

14 
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metre. The mnddan is not likely to neglect it ; nor 
Ib he likely to tliink of " periods " as other th&n tmi- 
form. For these reasons, if no other, it seems bene- 
ficda] to approach English verse in terms of mntdc, 
at all events in the first stages of stndy ; the 
beginner will get a more natural, therefore a more 
BatiBfactor;, idea of scansion by thinking of it in 
terms with which be is familiar, than by using half- 
understood names whose application will be shown 
Lereafter to be more than doubtful. 

It must not, however, be supposed that conditioD- 
ment by time is the sole charaoteristic of an English 
" period." That is its first and mwt fundamental ' 
principle, and as such has here been placed in the 
forefront. Its importance can hardly be overesti- 
mated, while its appreciation involveB the scarcely 
less important recognition of pauses or silent spaces. 
But it is the founclation only, oot the building. 
Other elements will be considered in the next two 
chapters, still dealing with the raw material of verse. 
Only after that will it be possible to reach combina- 
tions of periods, taking up English verse at the point ^ 
where our prosody usually b^ins, and showing how ^ 
this "metre" which we are considering is distin- 
guished into various "metres." The preliminary 
exposition may seem tedious and tocfanicaL But, as 
it happens, English scansion has been too apt to 
assume its basic principles at second hand; often, 
indeed, taking them ready-made from alien prosodies. 
To do any ^>od, we mnst b^^ at the b^imung, 
and seek to form for ourselves a view of the relation 
of units to each other, and of the constituting ele- 
15 
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ments wIucIl shape each unit. That time is the most 
ori^nal and oeceasaiy of these is a fact ultimate in 
our prosody, and strictlj in accordajice with the hia- 
tory, habits, and development of our Enghsh hin- 
gua^. A]I_]iietitt-~ie^Iy depvudu upou tiin&. In 
some literatures its function is more clearly marked, 
more readily distinguished.^than in ours. Hence it 
has been possible for critics to ignore its working, to 
speak as if the connection of syllables in our verse 
depended on arithmetic instead of on temporal move- 
ment. No rational, no adequate, scansioa can be 
based on such notions. English metre is not rightly 
interpreted till we recognize tdme-valne of periods as 
its indispensable foundation, and their luiiform re- 
currence as the condition of its rhythm. 



Note. 
I follow the nBnal spellings of ditayllaUe and trkylldbU. 
There is no reason for their difierence, and aniformitf wonld 
he gained hy apellii^ and pronooncing the latter word trit- 
tyllable. Or we might speak of H-rytUMes and Iri-iyllables. 'i 
The alternative form di-sj/liable seems too levolntixniajy. 
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CHAPTEE n 

THE " PKBIOD " ACCSNT 

CoNSTiTOTioH bj time is the first note of our unit 
of verse-meaanrement. Bat perceptioa of tlus fact 
does Dot ezpUin what gives Bubataoce to metre, what 
lends it character and colour. The period is not a 
mere space of blank time ; it is occupied b; words or 
the intervals between words. These words poBsess 
qualities of their own — sensuous, intellectual, emo- 
tional — which are turned to due account by the poet. 
Sven in dealing with words, however (in doing 
which it is usually convenient to break them up into 
syllables), we never get far away from the primal 
condition of time-measure. The first necessity felt 
by the poet is apparently to use his words as indices 
of time. After that, other qualities come into play, 
which make hia verse rough or smooth, languid or 
vivacious, and so forth. But his first care — certainly 
in English, and one is disposed to conclude neces- 
sanly in all verse — is to marshal his words so that 
they shall impress on our ear the sequence of periods, 
emphasize temporal uniformity, and thus gratify our 
sense of rhythm. Powerful aid in achieving this 
is supplied, in our verse, by what is usually called 
accent. 

17 
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No term, indeed, ia more loosely used either in 
books or in common talk. It seldom means tbe same 
thing in different writers, often not in different p^es 
of the siune writer. Some critics identify it with 

' cliangeoftoDe,8omewithproloiigationof sound, most 
(of late years, and in reference to English speech) with 
increase of loudness. It is subdivided under many 
heads — syntactic or logical, subjective or rhetorical, 
rhythmical, etymological.' Tet, in broad ontline at 
least, we all know what is meant when a syllable is 
said to be accented. In the few samples of verse 
already quoted it is easy to see that — as a rule — each 
period contains one pretty strongly accented syllable, 

' and that when more than one syllable is contained in 
a period the less strongly accented either precede or 
follow the more strongly accented with approximate 
regularity. This brings under review a very im- 
portant factor in English verse. 

So important is it that recent English prosody 
usually proclaims it the sole law of our verse. In such 
alternations of accented with unaccented syllables 
our metrists claim to find " feet " as definite as those 
which existed on a different basis in Greek and Latin 
verse. It wiU be argued later* that this conception 
is untenable and misleading. At present it may be 
enough to point out that the regularity postulated is 
much less complete than these theorists assume, as 
appears from the fact that they are frequently nnable 
to say which feet are which ! No certainty, no 

' Schipper, " Gnmdiiss dta englischen Metrik " (Vienna, 
1895), L I, 3. 
' See chapter iv., p. 51. 
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finality, rewards theirefiortB. Our best grtunmariuks 
are continually found &t T&riance one with another. 
Aj^y and Lindley Murray, Clough and Conington, 
Prof. MasBon and I>r. Abbott, Mr. A. J. Ellis and 
Prof. Mayor, break lances over tlie nature of par- 
ticular "feet." ' The first line of " Paradise Lost" 

' Ab the Dames of these feet occbt in moat metrical dfe- 
onBsionB, as it la conveuieut to use them, and as they have 
a real meaning (to be explained later) in Engliah proa ody, 
a list of the chief ones is appended. 

Prineipai Clasrie Feet, with demr^fiotu and »ymbol». 

(Pyrrhic . . short'Short . . w f C 

Spondee . . long-long T ' 

Iamb . . . ahorMong . . w _ f p 
Trochee {or 

Choree) long-short . . - v ^ £ 

'Tribrach . . Bbort-sboTt-short www ^ C * 

Moloesns . long-long-long . * T T 

Anapaest sbort-short-Iong w u ~ ^ C T 

Feet 0* three! ^'*^' ■ • l«ng-ahort-short -ww ^jj 

ayllablee. ' Amphibrach short -long-short w-w ;*rC 
Ampbimacer w 

(or Cretic) long-short-limg , - w _ f f f 

Baechins . short-long-long . w _ _ f p f 

^Antibacchiiis long-long-short . - - w ^ f C 

The last two names are rereised by some aathors. 

The nam; choree, which aimply means a foot used in chorie 
metre, b moat commonly a synonym for trochee, but eome- 
times for pyrrhic or tribrach. Rnddn nsea trochee as s. snb- 
etitTite for pyrrhic 

Feet of more than three ayllablee may be treated as com- 
binations of the above. Thus a eAortomi (- w w _) is a trochee 
19 
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is a veritable crux to proeodists. Dr. Abbott scans 
a partionlar line in Tennjson'B " Idylls " one war, 
and the poet promptly repudiates the scansioif* 
Prof. Mayor finds iambs * where the scheme of metre 
requires spondees, and trochees where most readers 
will prefer to detect iambs. Indeed, the untutored 
reader as well as the expert will often be at a loss to 
say wby a particular sequence of syllables should be 
classed as one "foot" rather than another. Such 
nebulousness of result is surely proof of &ilure in 
the working of any theoiy. 

To what is this failure due ? A full answer to this 
question would inToIre exhaustive analysis of the 
nature and function of accent or " stress." Such 
ana^sis might probably reveal undue narrowness 
and artificiality in the definitions of our schools, and 
I in my belief would exhibit English accent as com- 
f pounded usually of both stress and tone, while dura- 
tion of sound shows a strong inclination to keep the 
others company. But it is needless to wade in such 
deep waters. A sufficient answer will perhaps be 
found if ' we assume — as for practical purposes it 

(choree) followed by fia iamb. English writers rarely refer 
to these, and the feet most frequently mentioned are spimdee, 
iamb, trochee, tribrach, anapaest, and dactyl. 

' Philological Society's " Truisactitnie," 1873-1S74, p. 
645. 

' The references are to Piof. Mayor'a "Chapters on 
English Metre" (first edition, 1886), where (p. 123) only 
iamba and anapaeefa are recognized in the first line of 
'.Tennyson's "Alcaics," and (p. 188) five trochees are said to 
exist in a line from " Enoch Ardeu." The new edition 
(1901) retuns tbeee passages onaJtered. 
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seems safe to do — that accent is tbe emphasis,' how- 
ever prodaced, which selects one or mote sjllablea i T 
out of a group of syllables, one or more words oat of 
a group of words. This distiitction at once sn^^ests 
a. difference. Boughly speaking, the accent we put 
on syllables is constant, that we put on words vari- 
able. When we pronounce the word "lonely," we 
always accentuate the first syllable ; when the word ^'' 
"alone," always the second. But such fixed accent 
is a small part only of our speech-cadence. Over 
and above this, there is the grouping of a sentence, 
the weight we put on words according to their mean- ^' 
ing, " logical accent " if we like bo to term it. This 
is variable, uncertain, differing in different speakers, 
or in the same speaker according to his mood. With- 
out reflection, one hardly realize how vital tJiia is, 
even in common talk. Think of the significance given "-"■- 
by tones of anger, scorn, complaint, affection, inter- 
rogation, exclamation. It is often less what we say, 
than how we say it, that matters. This accent can 
override the other, can reverse the word-accent, as *'» "^ 
when we say "to bear and forbear," " to please or 
cEupleaee," and so on. luteal accent moulds our 
speech as a potter his clay. Englishmen are said to 
use it less than moat, but a sii^le sentmice pro- 
nounced with only syllable-accent will show how 
widely that differs from normal utterance. The 

' Emphoris and itoe^t are dutangoished by some critics. 
Their application may differ, &e former being eoucemed 
chiefly with Bentences ; but their phyeical oonstitBtion ia 
sorely IdenticaL Are they not merely two names for one 

21 
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gradations of stresB, the modulatiooB of voice, what 
have been well called the " tnneaof Bpeech,'" domin- 
ate our most trivial conTersation ; in serious and 
impassLOoed oratory they become still more inevitable 
and conspicuous. 

Ifow poetry is speech, of a specially ornate hind. 
All verse is Bupposed to be read aloud, and in con- 
sidering it we must study sound rather than sight, 
phonetics rather than ortht^raphy. Serious poetry 
demands proper expression ; comic, of course, aims at 
burlesquing this. The " tunes of speech," therefore, 
as well as the mere syllable- BtresHea, go to the con- 
struction of English verse; and this at once intro- 
duces an element of uncertainty. Such uncertunty 
may even affect metrical pattern. 

The line 

How happy could I be with either ! ' 

actually varies in metre according as we emphasize 
the word "I" or leave it unimportant. Similar 
doubt attends Browning's line in " Cristina," ' 

She should never have looked at me. 

Probably few persons on first reading Tennyson's 

' TluB phrase was familiar to me before reading Sidnt^ 
Lauier'e"Scienceof£ngli!di Verse "(Boston, 1880), chapter 
X., where, however, it receives nnnsaally full exposition, 
thoagh Lanier eeems to approach verse too exclusively from 
the side of mnsic. 

• Gay, "Beggar'sOpeni"(1728), ActII.,Sc2. 

* " Seleotions " [ea before), p. 152. 
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O gteat and gallant Scott, 

True gentleman, heart, blood, and bune,' 

will take up the inteaded measure of the second line. 
Hie verse in " Enoch Arden," 

Take yonr own time, Annie, t&ke y oar own time, 
can be read differently according as we pnt the ^^in 
atresB on "own," or on "time," or on both. jTh e 
first line of " Paradise Lost " varies in accentuation 
with the importance givoi to " first," to the " dig-" 
of "disobedience," and so forth. How can any </'/ 
stable structure be reared on a fonndation li^ this p 
How can exact "feet" be framed from material so 
elusive and iUusory ? It is trying to make ropes of 
sand. To base prosody on accentuation seems h(^- ^ 
lessly futile, so long as our word-accent is thus at the '' ^ ' 
mercy of our sentence-accent, and the latter is a 
thing capricious and fugitive and chameleon-like in 
itschange&J 

Other E^unents might be added, but the fore, 
going seems sufficiently to show that no prosody 
building on stress alone can be definite or exact. 
This, however, must not lead us to underestimate 
the value of accent. It is a feature of vast import- 
ance in our speech, and therefore in our verse. It 
shapes everything else to its use, except only the 
conditioning element of time. It moulds syllables 
like wax, altering their resonance and weight. And 
its alternations are habitually used by the poet to '' "' 
signalize time. Their approximately uniform recur- 
rence impresses on us the absolute recurrence of 

> "TheDeathofOenone, and other Poems "(isgs), p. 48. 
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periods. Accent is truly oar ictu* metricut, empha- 
O sizing rhjrthm. We do not require to beat time vith 
li&nd or foot ; the words themselTea do it for ub. 
But those who make accent the constitutiTe principle 
of English metre aeem to confound this ietta with 
the structure it illustrates, the "period" with the 
bell which caUs attention to it. 

This may be put more plainly and practically. 
Every period usually contains one and only one 

' syllable of stronger accentuation, and these usually 
aitemate with others of weaker accentuation. But 
this is far from being an absolute law. The word 
" usually " must not be read as " always."! Milton's 
blank verse normally carries five accents, yet all 
critics agree that there are lines in " Paradise Lost " 
with only four. How do such hues remain metrical ? 
They remain so because each line consists ti five 
periods, though in the case assumed not every 

' period is signaUzed by accent. Feri_odicity is the 
.' essential quality^ accentuation its usual but notjn- 

, . ' variable exponent. To identify these is to confuse 
essence with acddent, the thing illustrated with the 
thing which illustrates. 

To get a clear idea of how accent affects periods, 
and perhaps iucideutaUy rid oursdves of erroneous 
conceptions of its working, it may be well to consider 
for a moment its predse relation to a group of 
syllables. This can be done without going far into 
technicalities. Speech involves successive emissions 
of voice. The flow is never continuous. Every 
syllable contains one vowel, but it usually also con- 
tains consonants which check and break up the vocal 
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stream. Even when speech contains vowela alone, 
tlie flow is interrupted ; each vocal aound is separated 
from its neighbour by a slackening of voice, as will 
appear if ve repeat any coDsecutive series of pure 
vowels. These increases and decreases of pressure, 
these diminutions and augmentations of the vocal 
current, constitute a large part at least of what we 
have agreed to call " accent." Can we find any law 
determining their progress, any fact pointiug to a 
wnit of aecentuation, as the " period " creates a unit 
of veree ? 

A bold attempt to answer this question was made 
by the anonymous author of " Accent and Ehythm 
explained by the Law of Mooopressures" (Blackwood, 
1888), a book whose ai^ument has been adopted and 
ajnplified by Prof. Skeat, first in his "Chaucer" 
(introduction to voL vi., pp. Izxxii-zcvii), more lately 
in a paper published in the Fhilol<^cal Society's 
"Transactions" (1895-1898, pp. 484-503). Both 
writers declare the limit of a single pressure to be 
three syUablei. One, two, or tliree syllables — but not 
more — may be included in a " monopressure." When 
it emlnaces only two syllables, the maximum pressure 
(identified with accent) may be on either syllable; . 
when three, this mutt be on the mid-syllable. It is 
not meuit that a separate breath is required for each 
monopressure ; very many of these can be rattled off 
in one breath by fluent speakera. But each is distinct 
and distinguishable, a definite exertion of vocal force, 
of which we may note the beginning, middle, and 
end. Such a word as trem^adoua, for example, can 
be uttered on one pressure ; a word like intervene 
25 
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requires two, on the first syllable and the last. All 
vords of more than three sjllableB require two 
pressures. There are therefore only four possible 
varieties of monopreasure ; one on a monosyllable, 
two upon dissyllables, one on the form of trisyllable 
instanced above. A simple sign beiug devised for 
each of these varieties, it is claimed that all units of 
speech can be indicated by these, and that for verse 
a system of notation is created which supersedes 
division into " feet," 

The theory is ingenious and striking, and no doubt 
in the main illustrates and explains our habit of 
speech. But, with all deference to the high authority 
of its supporter, one may doubt whether it is not 
expressed much too absolutely. Does the limitation 
to three syllables really hold good ? Can four never 
be uttered on one pressure? The original author 
quotes no words of four syllables, but jumps at once 
from three to five, and easily establishes that words 
like accommodation, reaeTberating, etc., require more 
than one pressure. But what of a host of words 
like memorial, superfluoug, imagining ? Is it so certain 
that these require two pressures? The theory also 
necessitates two pressures on trisyllables like tmUy, 
memory, oynicai, fugiiive, deoiovs, trvmpeter. Is this 
quite beyond doubt? £e^7i6inent would be a word of 
one pressure ; why need indoleitt have more ? Such 
words must of course be considered, not in isolation, 
but as they occur in a sentence — memory aeserte, 
unity demandi, imd the like. Surely phrases like 
tiiese last can be embraced in two pressures F That 
three unaccented syllables cannot come together is a 
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fftTonrite doctrine of metrists ; Prof. Skeat, more 
oautiouB, only saja that Buch " would ruia any 
Terse." We shall see l&ter that the practice of poets 
bj DO meaoH bears out either asBertion.' Further, is 
it right to distinguish thus broadly between accented 
and unaccented syllables P The authors themselves 
aay that pressure increases, reaches its height, 
diminishes ; do not syllables manifest its impact in 
vaiying d^rees ? In his later paper, Prof. Skeat re- 
co^zes secondary as well as primary accent. But 
even this concession seems inadequate, nor does it 
appear why a syllable is held capable of receiving 
only one d^ree of stress during its utterance. 

Again.and with special view to our present purpose, 
in its application to verse this theory helps little. 
The units into which it divides a line are irregnlar, 
and are identical with the units of prose speech. Is 
there then no difference between prose and verse? 
TTnless our analysts establish some principle which 
makes these nnits metrical, they really give no theory 
of verse-structure at aU. Doubtless, most verse caai 
be resolved into the collocations which their symbols 
rie^a^sent. That merely proves that the collocations 
exist, not that they constitute metre. Poetry and , 
prose alike employ words ; what we want to know is, 
wherein do they differ in doing so. The units 
which these writers recognize are the units which 
are common to both, nor is any law of arrangement 
suggested in virtue of which these units are grouped, 
here into verse, there into prose. 

Even, however, if we cannot accept this theory as 

' Infra, p. 96. 

27 
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finftl, it m&y aid us to realize the precise way in 
' wliicb accent is related to rbythm. Swellings and 
slackenings of voice, regulated hj the principle of 
monopreasure, give potent aid to the poet by mark- 
ing his periods. When two syllables occupy a period, 
one is usually more strongly emphasized by accent 
than the other. It is seldom correct to speak of 
them as accented and unaccented ; occasionally the 
difference may be BufBcient to justify these terms, 
but in most cases it is comparatiTe only, and some- 
limes may not exist at all. We are dealing with a 
customary sequence, not an iavariable law. The 
more helpful plan is to regard accent aa progress- 
ive. It is an increase or decrease of pressure, 
not a sudden stress. As a rule, accentual impact 
either increases or diminishes throughout a period. 
The poet arrai^^ his words bo that these altema- 
tioQB occur consecutiTely. He does not, indeed, tie 
himself to do so slavishly ; such verse would become 
intolerably monotonous. But he does it with ap- 
proximate regularity sufficient to enforce underlying 
.rhythm. Accent is not rhythm, but it tends to act 
, rhythmically, and its alternations aid us in recog- 
nisdng periods. As a gaieral rule, accentual press- 
ure culminates once in a period ; and this is equally 
true whatever the number of syllables contained in 
the period. Obviously, this is a potent engine ready 
to the poef 8 hand. Without it, he might be driven 
to mark his periods by artifidal means — ^by musical 
accompaniment, or other methods of denoting time. 
In some languages such devices may conc^vably be 
necessary ; with us at least they are not. Accent 
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Buppliea an iadex of time in English verse, and it 
does so hj progressiTe action and reaction ooder the 
law of monopressure. 

S^ularity of accentuation is no canon of English f^ 
Terse. All our poeta vary its incidence, some much 
more largely than others. Not only does this avoid 
monotony; if skilfully nsed, it sharpens our per- 
ception of rhythm. Too much regularity dulls 
attention, which may be startled awake by an unex- 
pected change. A dropped accent, like a dropped ^ - ^ i.^ 
syllable, may minister to our perception of periodic 
recurrence. Full exemplification of this will be 
g^ven at a later stage, bat here it is sufficient to in- 
dicate it as obvious ; so obvious, that it would be 
snrprisiog if our poets failed to utilize it. Their 
doing so, however, is clear proof that accentuation 
does not constitute the sole and invariable basis of -■ 

our verse ; its essential unchanging element must be ''• 
sought in that which underKes both syllables and 



Acbentoal monopressure very probably also deter- 
mines the length of periods. It need not be assumed 
to do so directly, but rather to suggest a natural 
duration, which is accepted and made invariable by 
the rhythmical faculty. The absolute length of 
periods really matters very little, their mutual rela- 
tion being the point of importance. But it is in- 
teresting to speculate what caused periods to exist, 
and determined tbeir duration. While it would be 
rash to assume that they are actually constituted by 
accentual pressure, it seems highly probable that this 
indicated a natural and appropriate length for the 
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unit. The fact that temponl and accentual tmits 
habitually coincide is at all events a fact of consider- 
able interest.* 

Accent may be r^;arded, therefore, as partly a 
constitutive but miusly a signalizing element in 
English verse. It is constitutive so far as it shapes 
syllables, not merely bringing them into greater or 
less prominence, but sometimes actually changing 
their structure. Its m^n function, however, is to 
signalize periodidty. It does not create the r^ulaiity 
of verse, since that exists apart from accent, and can 
be impressed on oar ear by variation or omission of 
accent. But normally it is used as rji exponent of 
regularity. Its approximately uniform recurrenoes 
Uluatrate the fundamental uniformity of rhythm. By 
its alternations ve are aided to realize the unbroken 
succession of periods. These altematioos should be 
conceived of as prc^resdve, rather than as a series of 
abrupt changes ; pn^ressive even during the utter- 
ance of single syUafoles, always during that of success- 
ive syllables. The best rationale of their habitual 
mode of action seems that given by the law of mono- 
pressures. So r^arded, accent claims a leading 
place in out analysis. All critics admit this claim. 

' The latest scientific investigator among American 
metrists ("An Introdnctitm to the Stndy of Poetry," Prof. 
Mark H. LiddeU, New York, 1902) regards Hda relation as 
one of canae and effect. His units are " rhythm-waves, " 
depending on the meaning of a line. PerhapB this ex- 
aggeraMa the intellectnal side of verse—the temporal receives 
inadequate recognition — hut its concurrence with the idea 
of " monopreeenre " ia eoggestive. The volume deserves 
careful stndy. 

30 
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^om the infaiK^ of our literature accent baa been 
acknowledged a prominent feature of our verse. Its 
prominence ia manifest, undeniable ; its importance 
has beea fully recognized in preriouB pages. But it 
is not and cannot be tbe eole law of our Terse. Were 
it BO, a prose sent^ice pnnted in lines would be iu- 
diatinguisb&ble from poetrj. Tbose who hold that 
Btreases alone constitute verse omit Hamlet from 
their play. Stresses without time cannot make rerse ; 
when conditioued by time, they cease to be funda- 
mental. Counting of stresses is but a shade less 
mechanical than counting of syllables. Temporal 
periods, usually occupied by syllables, and habitually 
denoted by stress, must be regarded as the true basis 
of our verse ; and the part thus assigned to stress or 
accent is sufKciently important. This, howerer, is not 
its only function. Our poets also use it in countless 
delicate ways, which almost defy analysis and laugh 
to scorn ourpedantryof nomenclature, to gire subtlety 
and grace and variety to their verse. These wiU be 
considered when we come to combinations of periods. 
At present it is enough to get a general idea of the 
nature and working of accent, and the foregoing 
statement seems amply to explain and justify the 
high place always given to it in English prosody. 
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CHAPTEE m 

THS " PKBIOQ "^^VAUTTir 

Ahothbx factor in the conBtruction of verse ie wliat 
is tflcbnically termed " qoantitj." B; this is meamt 
the bulk of syllables {qrtaiUus, "how great"), aa 
measured hy the time they take to utter. TimeTolue 
reigns a^ain supreme, though in a narrower field. 
"QuantJtj" is sometimes given a wider sense, to 
include silent spaces as veil as ^llables, being thus 
made virtually sjnonymons with time. Here, for 
the sake of clearness, it shall be restricted to its 
more definite use, which is that familiar to English 
metrists. As applied to syllables it takes account 
of structure only, not of accentuation, unless the 
latter can be shown to affect the time taken in pro- 
nouncing. 

When this definition is hud before an Ei^lish 
reader, he may be inclined to ask whetiier it has any 
real meaning. Do syllables differ in time of pro- 
nouncing ? " I know," he may say, " what you mean 
by more or less strongly accented syllables, I re- 
cognize a difference between these, though I may not 
be able to define its exact nature and degree. But a 
difference in time-value is much more doubtful. Do 
not all syllables take practically the same time to 
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niter, TtnlesB perhaps the strongly accented take a 
flh&de longer than the weakly accented ? Are yon not 
simply reintroducing under a new name the distinc- 
tdon already taken co^zance of in last choipterf " 

He will not be alone in feeling these doubts. Tery 
eminent critics have expressed them. The conception 
comes from Classic metre, and Classical scholars seem 
particularly incredulous of its applicability to English 
verse ; the late Prof. H. A. J. Monro, of Cam- 
bridge, proclaimed this incredulity in remarkably 
strong terms.' Our poets, on the other hand, incline 
to believe in it; Tennyson's "Life,"' l^his sou, shows 
bim an earnest student of quantity. Whom shall we 
trogt, poet or critic P Keither, if we are wise, but 
examine for ourselves, and draw our own conclnaions. 
In eo doing, it will be necessary to refer briefly to the 
structure of G-reek and Latin metre, that we may be 
able to distinguish — as even eminent critics have not 
always done — the fact of " quantity " from the Classic 
roles for its observance. 

The very notion oil quantity is imfamiliar to us in 
English. We pay no attention to this characteristic 
of syllables, and often n^lect differences due to it. 
slurring unaccented syllables till they are barely 
heard. Other nations have different habits. The 
old Greeks and Romans gave such distincti<m and 
prominence to time-value, that it became the index 

* See Cambridge Philosophical Sodety's " Ttansaotione," 
voL X. <1864}, pp. 371-402. Mnnro'e paper is dated Feb- 
niaiT, 1860, and an appendix is dated Joly, 1S61. The 
paper is often quoted in contemporary contiOverHf . 

* "Alfred, Lord Temkyson. A Memoir." 2 vols. (1897). 

3S s 
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of their verse; the; naed it, as we use accent, to 
emphasize rhythm. They classified all ^Uablea as 
either loTig or short, and accoimted one long syllable 
exactly equal to two short. (This last was probably 
a metrical convention; but to secure acc^tance it 
mnst have accorded in the main with fact.) A lew 
syllables were exceptional, might chai^ their quan- 
tity under special conditionB. All others remsdned 
long or short, absolutely and under all circumstances. 
To make an error in quantity showed downish ig- 
norance, comparable to our wrongly accenting a 
familiar word. It is still held to disgrace anyone 
pretending to knowledge of th^Classics, though he 
must have learned by rule what living languages 
teach by ear. 

Two prindpleB created this quantity. A syllable 
/ containing a long vowel was always long. (Short 
' vowels and long were doubtless distinguished in 
' speech ; the G-reeks had different letters for long O 
and short 0, long E and short E.) And a syllable 
containii^; a short vowel followed by two or more 
consonants was also long. Many grammars confuse 
matters by stating that in this latter case the vowel 
became long, but this seems erroneous ; the best 
authorities say only that the tyUdble was reckoned 
long. It was BO reckoned, I imagine, simply be- 
cause a plurality of consonants took as long to pro- 
nounce as did a long voweL They computed, it 
should be said, always from vowel to vowel, bo that 
all consonants preceding a vowel in any syllable 
affected the quantity, not of that syllable, but of its 
predecessor. And so nice were their ears that two 
34 
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consonants following a Towel were sufficient to con- 
stitute length ; the only short syllable was that con- 
taining a short Towel separated by bnt one consonant 
from the vowel of the following syllable. 

Sow there is no reason to suppose that their rules 
regarding quantity hold good in English. Our habits 
of speech are different, onr ears are differently ^ , 
trained. But the fact of quantity remains, and is ^ ^ 
based on the same broad principles. For, first, we 
also have differences among oar vowels, which our 
grammarians hold to be differences in length. Becent 
philol<^, indeed, tends to call these differences of . 
ryn^Mt.j rather than quMitity, and speaks of open : 
and shut more than of long and short vowels. Bnt 
the difference at any rate existe, and can be used for ^ 
metrical purposes. We all recognize a difference 
between the vowel-sonnds in bat and bar, net and 
neat, iU and isle, hop and hope, hiff and hvre. The 
alternative pronunciations of hnbwledge and Icnbw- ' 
ledge, primer and primer, turn wholly on this differ- 
ence. And, as it is commonly r^arded as a difference 
in length, our poets would be justified in treating it 
as such. 

The second distinction is still more palpable. A ,;, 
syllable encumbered with many consonanto must, in /^^ 
the nature of things, take more time to pronounce 
than one with fewer. Hera, again, our philologiste 
complicate issues by talking of long and short eon~ 
tonante, and of consommts whose ^ect is to shorten 
a weak vowel. But it seems doubtful whether such 
niceties appeal to an ordinary reader, seeing that (as 
above said) our ears are habitually insensitive to 
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mmnte diiEerences of quantity. They are not, how- 
ever, so hopelessly dulled as to be unable to realize 
that ft syllable like shcuddtt must take longer to pro- 
nounce fully than a syllable like that. A. broad 
distinction of this kind is all we really want. It is 
sufGdent to create metriual difference, and there is 
no necessity to push analysis further. 

It does not follow that our poets use diese differ- 
encee consciously, much less that they are. bound by 
fixed rules. The Iiatin rules are almost certainly 
too narrow for our usage. Our speech so abounds 
in ctmsonants, and we are accustomed to get over 
them BO glibly, that two consonants are probably 
insufficient to create an idea of length. One English 
poet, at any rate, proposed a much wider range.' 
Again, our spelling is a much less safe guide tbaa 
was the Latin. Qnanti^ of course depends on 
sound, and letters should represent vocal atterances. 
But our alphabet is notoriously chaotic in this re- 
spect Single letters represent double or even triple 
sounds, and double letters represent single soimds, 
while our pronunciation is veiy far from beii^ re- 
produced in our spelling. Our habits of speech, 
moreover, are often peculiar. When the modem 
Italian pronounces words like bocca, donna, he sounds 
both the doubled consonants ; and there can be little 
doubt that the ancient Italian did the same. But in 
our utterance of words like hveket or bonnet only 
one consonantal sound divides the syllables, and the 
first syllables of these words cannot possibly be ac- 

' ChtKlea Kingsley, " Life and Letters," voL I, p. 347. 
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oonnted long. Asjone tiTiiig to make quantitatiTe 
mles for Ei^i-Iish would bare to hegni by refoTinmg 
oar alphabet. Ereo as regards broad facts of qpan-r 
tity ire must be content to adopt a pbonetic etand- 
point. We moat remember tliat both one and won 
are pronoimoed as if written toun, that two con- 
sonants reallj aeparate the syllables in exUt or agUe, 
and only one in ha^ppy, mother, or gushing. In fact, 
for the purpoaea of thia chapter, we must ignore 
spelling, and go wholly by sound. 

Proceeding on this ba,eiB, and regarding — here as 
always — deduction from practice as the only possible 
method of proof, let ns see whether onr poets do 
appear to make use of such quantitatdve difference. 
For argument's sake, let some such rule as the Latin 
be assumed, founded on the two broad principles 
aforesaid. Eren though inadequate in itself, this 
may indicate the general drift and tendency of oor 
verse in relation to quantity ; and it is to that general 
aspect alone that attention is invited. 

A very common type of verse is where Uie accen> 
tual stress culminates on the even as distinguished 
from the odd syllables of a line. This may be illus- 
trated by a couplet from Marvell, the even syllables 
being italicized for easier reference ; 

And ail the way, to guide their chime, 
'VfiOiJiiUaig oart they h^t the time.' 

It will be noticed that every itaUdzed syllable here 
is long, on the principles tentatively aasumed. The 
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remainisg syllablee, howeTer, are not with equal 
oonBtaacy thort. Tliis is just what might have beea 
expected, from the relative unimportance of lightly 
accented Bjllables in our speech. It is natural that 
OUT poeta should obey the spirit of their laogiu^^. 
Let UB, like them, attend mainly to syllables of pre- 
dominant accentuation, and study some cases &om 
tikis standpoint. 

In the following instances, taken from Moore, the 
syllables of chief accentuation are a^n printed in 
italics: 

The (ur/ shall be my/ragrant thrint. 
My temple, Lord 1 that arch of tkm« ; 
My censer's brecOK the tnountun air*. 
And n'lent thoughts my only prayert. 

" Sacred Songs." 

It will readily be seen that here, likewise, the italic- 
ized syllables are to be considered long. A more 
extended quotation from the same writer will ^re 
greater scope for observing : 

The harp, that onee thro' Tora's hiUU 

The tout of mtMic ahed. 
Now hangt as mtUe on Tara'e vxUU 
7 Ast/thatsou^weTe/s^ 

So ffe^M the pride at former detyt, 

So gloTj't thrill is o'er. 
And heart* that ottee beat high forpraite 

Now feet that pulat no more. 

No more to chiefs and ladies bright 

The harp of Tan, aweUs ; 
The chord alone that hreakt at night 

Ite tdU of ruin teiU. 
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Thus Frteiatti tuna so Kidata waket. 

The only tArob she givei 
Is when some heart iniJik;r>UUit brealct. 

To thow that «ttfl she Iwea, 

" Irish Melodies." 

In these etanzae, witli one posiible exception (the 
word ihrill), each italicized syllable vonld rank as 
loTig. (Shed anijled are not exceptions, for the last 
syllable of a line is accounted long in any case, 
donbtless because reinforced by a pause.) Lest it 
should be supposed that this stmcture is peculiar to 
Terse of one type, an instance may be taken from 
lines where alternation is more irr^ular, while the 
syllables of main stress are still easy to identify : 

^16 muiBtrel boy to tite war is gone. 

In the nuktf vt death yooll J^m2 him ; 
His other's moord he has giriieA on. 

And his wUd hsjp alimg beAind him. 
"Land of tong \ " said the toarrior bard, 

" Thongh all the viorld hetraj/t thee. 
One moord, at leait, thy righti shall gvard, 

Oue/aitAful harp shall j>raue thee." 

Ibid. 

Here, without any exception, the italicized syllables 
would be reckoned as long. 

These, of course, are selected instances. They are 
taken from verse that is easy to dissect. More 
varied cadences would perplex the issue, and dis- 
tract attention from the point raised. Yet the 
reader may be asked to study for himself, in the 
light of these principles, some lines taken almost at 
random from Tennyson's blank verse: 
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The weight of all the hop«a cd luff the world. 
The voice of da^ of old and da^ to b£ 
Where all of hijjli and hdy dies aifay, 
Agoin/or glory, ^wnile the golden lyre. ^ 
To break the heathen and uphold the Chriat. 
The craft of Idndred, and the godleaa hoiba 
Of heathen awarming o'er the Northern Sea. 
Then came thy shamefnl Nn with Lancelot. 
I guard as God's high gift from scathe aod wrong. 
As in the golden days before tby sin. 

While there is rather more vaiiety of morement in 
some of these linea, the quantitative stractore in 
each case seems sufficiently well marked. 

One more example shall be cited, this time from a 
poet whose work demonatrates, better almost th&n 
any other in our language, the fine results attained 
by respecting principles of quantity, as regards both 
vowel-length and consonant-aggregation. The fol- 
lowing stanza from Mr. Swinburne's " In the Bay " ' 
also well illustrates the efEect produced by occasional 
inversion of accent, emphatic stress being shifted 
from even to odd syllable, and quantity accom- 
panying: 

Above the tnvad sweep of the breathleaB hay 
SoQthwestward, far past flight of night and day. 
Lower than the sunken sunset sinks, and higher 
Than dawn can freak the front of heaven with fire, 
Hy thonght with eyes and wings made wide makes way 
To find the place of sonls that I desire. 

Critics will notice that the last line here, like the 
first quoted from Tennyson, comes very near indeed 
to pure iambic cadence. 

< << Poems and Ballads," second series (187S). 
40 
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It will not be imagined that any lav ie bong laid 
dovn, requiring streaa and quantity to coincide in 
oar Teree. Such a notion could not withstand a 
moment's examinatioo. The reader has been warned 
not to expect any fixed rule, and reminded that our 
wealth of consonants makes syllables which are short 
by Latin rule exceptional in our lauguf^. Tot, if 
we look at fs«ts rather thsu rules, we do seem to 
come upon traces of a real use of quantity. Such 
instances as hare been quoted can hardly be quite 
fortaitong. Our poets do, iu certain cases at least, 
appear to take pleasure in supplementing accent by 
sound ; in other cases they may delight in contrast- ' 
ing them. Evidently there are metrical effects to 
be obtained in either way. When weakly accented 
syllables are short, the line moves with lightness 
and rapidity ; when long, it gains weight and dig- 
nity. Again, the result varies according as syllables 
of main accentuation derive their length from vowel- 
sound OT from frequence of consonants. Fine effects 
certainly come from the former, as in Moore's : 

Aad/alte the light on glory's plamt, 
AsfiidiMg clouds of even. 

"Sacred Songs." 

Tet the latter also is impressive. These are cases 
of coincidence, but contrast of accent and quantity 
may produce other effects, as fine in their way. 
All that can be claimed is that writers do use 
this element, and it would be strange if they did 
not. It is obviously a factor capable of achieving 
considerable results. If our poets were so ill-advised 
41 
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as to neglect it entirely, they would deserve blame 
for not making the best use of their instrument. I 
submit that they do make halntual use of it, and 
that no theory vhich leavea this oat of atxount can 
give a complete riew of English prosody. 

Of coarse, it is always acknowledged that our 
poets delight in sound for its own sake : Milton in 
his sonorons proper names, Shakespeare in the vowel- 
music of 

Take, oli take thoae lips ftwKy 
That so sweetly were fonwom, 
and 

Blow, blow, thoD winter wind I 

But the present contention goes somewhat farther, 
and ai^es that they use it — so to say — as form, not 
only as colour. Besides, vowel-sound is not the only 
source of length. If we examine such a piece <^ 
r^jUlar verse as G^ray's "Elegy," I think it will 
^pear that stress and quantity coincide more fre- 
quently than might have been expected, but that 
vowel-sound is less prominent than in the best work 
of greater poets. The question, however, is not so 
much whether quantitative difference is used at all 
by our poets, as whether it is used by them (con- 
sciously or unconsciously) as an element of metrical 
structure. Is it possible to determine this point? 

An affirmative answer would be easy, if every case 
where one syllable alternates with two were held a 
case in point. But this would be to forget the func- 
tion of pause. When Bums writes. 

The wan moon is setting beyond the white wave, 
And time is setting with me, 
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the italicized word clearly mig^ht be replaced by a 
dissyllable, but it ia hard to say whether it owes its 
pla<» to quantity, or to being followed by a fraction 
of silence. Again, there are countless examples of 
words like fire, tire, flower, hoiu; heaoen, chatm, world, 
etc, occupying the space of two syllaldes, as in this 
line from Tennyson's " LotOB-Eaters " : 

And in the stream the lotig-leav*d floweie weep. 

It may be argued that such words are used as Tcrit- i 
able dissyllahlea rather than prolonged monoeyllablea. ' 
But is not such use due to quantity ? When Scott's 
burr makes two ayllableB of " com " in 

Shall tame tbe DDicom's pride. 

" Lay of the Last MinBtrel," Canto I- 

or when Prof. Blackie expands "Cairngorm" into 
four syllables ; 

See that kingly Calmgonn 

With bis heaven-kissing crown. 

" GlenfeiAiie." 
or even when Wither writes : 

By tbe maminr of a spring, 
Or the least bough's ruling.' 

" Shepherd's Hunting," 4th Eclogue. 

is it not giiantity which dictates the prolongation? 
Ferhapa no case can be quite free from doubt, but I 
ask the reader to study carefully the italicized words 
in the following extracts : 

' Old editions write " rosteling." Bnt tbe spelling is dne 
to the qnantity, and parallel cases are not very n: 
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wert tbon in th« cauU bltut. 

Oh moont unl ga, 
Hon&t and make 70a ready. 

ThU at night, this ae niglit. 
Every ni^t KoA aiL 

NortlininbriAn ballad. 

March borrowH froin April 
Three days, and they are iU. 

Old rhyme. 
Morning, evening, noon, and night, 
Praitt God 1 sang Theocrite. 

Browning.* 

All of life's a cry jost rS wearinen t 



Traaty, doaky, vivid, true, 

With eyes of gold and bramble-dew, 

Sted-tma and Uotfe-straight 
The great Artificer made my mate. 

R. L. Stevenson. 
AU, all are gone, bnt still lives on 

The fame of tbdee who died, 
And true men, like you, men, 

Bemember them with pride. 

Irish poem.* 



' " Seleetiona," p. 65, " The Boy and the Angel." 

' Epik^ioe to " Feriditah's Fancies." 

' From "Nation" newspi^per. See "Tresaury of Irish 
Poetry " (London, 1900), p. 143. This particular oadonee is 
common in Scots poetry, and nsnally depends on bold nse of 
pause. Bnt panse is not reqoiied when qaantity suffices. 
(The poem is by Prof. J. K. Ingram, and will be found in 
his collected "Sonneteand other poems," 1900, p. 104.) 
44. 
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In each of these cases the italicized syllable must be 
read aa equal to an ordinary dissjUable, and it 
. seems to me — perhaps it should be recorded as a 
personal impression only — that quantity is the agent 
responsible for the prolongation. 

Moreover, we can seldom substitute a long syllable 
for a short one, or vice versa, without detriment to 
metre. When Tennyson writes. 

Dearer and nearer, as the rapid of life 

Sboote to the fall. 

"A Dedication." 
the charm of the first line depends much on the 
shortness of the word rapid. Substitute a word of 
lihe accentuation but difFerent quantity — such as 
ramhtings, for instance — and the line would limp 
heavily. This is too obvious to need enforcement, 
and the converBe is less so only because English ears 
are prompt to reinforce defective quantity by pause. 
It may be objected that such difEerencea affect rather 
the melody than the metre of a line ; but can the 
two be thus separated P Quantity, in English verse, 
certainly does not hold anythii^ like the place it did 
in Classic ; no one dreams of asserting that, STeg- 
lect of it, with us, rather deforms than destroys 
structure, making a line unmusical rather than 
strictly unmetrical. Even so, it is a fact of our 
prosody. We are all offended when a line is too 
grossly chohed with consonants, as in this choice in- 
stance (whose authorship I have forgotten) : 
Twaa thoa that emooth'd'st the lotgh mgg'd bed of pain. 
Probably we are also most gratified when the use of 
15 
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qttantity ia least obtruBive ; when we feel that a line 
flows well without too readily perceiving why it does 
so. Quantity ia not with na a matter of definite role. 
It tnay be rather an added grace than a atructnral 
. necessity. But that it does in a hundred ways affect 
the charm, the movement, the melodiousness of Eng- 
lish verse aeema a truth incapable of dispute ; and 
that OUT poets should fail to take advantage of this 
fact ia a contingency so improbable that it may be 
safely accounted impossible. 

Quantity, in our verse, has an ancillary function. 
Those few writers — scholars rather than poets — ^who 
have composed lines based solely on quantity may 
be said to ain against the geniua of their language. 
But its place, if subordinate, is still real. Just as 
we found our grammars at fault throi^b ignoring 
the constitutive work of pause, so here they seem to 
seek in n^lecting the effect contributed by gwmtitg 
to building up line-structure. This, like other ele- 
meuts, is not properly considered when it is taken by 
itself. An oi^anism can be dissected, its different 
fibres shown separately for purposes of study- In 
the live creature they are closely intertwined, and 
cannot be torn apart without mortal danger. So it 
is here. Each of the elements which go to make 
verse acts and reacts on each other. They hare been 
dealt with separately in these introductory chapters ; 
for clearer analysis, they have been shown in artificial 
and unnatural isolation. Their working is not rightly 
understood till we study them in combination. Quan- 
tity and pause often blend till they are indistinguish- 
able, as has been already shown ; time and stress 
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A STUDY OF METRE 

have intimate relations. Tlie "period," or unit of I 
verse-measurement, is the lire organism in which / 
these elements nnite. Henceforward — passing from I 
statement to verification of pnnciples — we shall be l 
able to deal with the period as a whole. Analysis 
of details, nnsatisfactory at best, because separating 
what is really conjoined, will have done its work if it 
teach us to recognize in union what we have studied 
in isolation. The various elemfflits we have been 
considering combine and conspire to make a living 
realitj of English verse. 
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CHAPTER rV 

DUPLE METRE (OEITEBAI.) 

TiHB, Accent, and Quaatity have been seen to be the 
chief iofluencea Bhaping our verse; but (since time 
and quantity are the same thing when predicated of 
syllables) its actual units may be better described as 
affected by Accent, Quantity, and Pause. Equality 
of time-measure underlies all, the ultimate reality, 
the essential basis. But " periods " are occupied by 
words, which form the malleable material handled by 
our poets. Qreater or less intensification of syllables ; 
their comparative bulk and substance; their occa- 
sional omission and replacement by an interval of 
silence ; these are the leading facts of which it seems 
necessary to take account. English verse consists of 
rhythmical uitits, made and coloured by the working 
of these factors. Such is the conception arrived at 
in previous chapters, which it remains to test by 
further comparison of instances. Prosody knows no 
other test. No one can tell beforehand how English 
verse should be written ; we can determine only how 
it has been written. This does not imply that poets 
are impeccable ; but it implies that their practice is 
the sole court of proof. Bules must be deduced from 
observation; theory must never outrun experience. 
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It would haTetwell for English metrical science liad 
this trath been always remembered. 

The only observation of other than analytical im- 
port made in previous pages relates to the number of 
ayllables in a period. We hare seen that in some 
cases two syllables seem normally to occupy a period, 
in other cases more than two ; a fact probably due to, 
or at least closely connected with, the limit of ac- 
centnal monopressure. This fact shall be onr stort- 
ing point, and no better could be chosen. For it 
leads to rect^nition of the most important general 
distinction in English metre. This distinction is so 
Tital, and so far-reaching, that it may be said to 
Bwallow up most minor differences. Naturally, there- 
fore, it has to do with time. We have two leading 
' types of verse, in one of which the time-space or unit 
represents the normal time of two syllables, in the 
other that of three. This initial distinction corre- 
sponds to the musical division of time into dv^le and 
triple.^ 

The validity of this distinction has indeed been ques- 
tioned. Ou^ criticising Mitford, objects that were 
it real we should find it more clearly marked in earlier 
than in later verse.* This seems curious reasoning. 
On the contrary, one would naturally expect the two 
types to be bat imperfectly distinguished in our pri- 
mitive hterature, and gradually differentiated as our 
poetry developed. That is what really happened. It 

' Common and tr^le are the usual terms, bat the above 
refers only to one branch of common time, and tlkat, I 
believe, is correctly described by the word duple. 

' As before, p. 161. 
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was long before the two were clearly separated and 
classed as different genera. Duple-time verae, beings 
the more consonaiit to oar speech-habit, was for lon^ 
considered practically our one form of metre. The 
other was detached from it by degrees and with diffi- 
culty. Nine-tenths of our whole verse, at a roi^h 
gueas, moves to duple time ; to it, therefore, our first 
attention is due. 

But another objector will ash " How do we know the 
time of two syllables ? " The absolute time they take 
to utter we of course do not know ; it may vary with 
I every speaker. All we know, or need to know, is 
1 their relative time. Buskin indeed, in a singular 
pa«si^,' desired that "the time of metres [i.e., periods] 
should be defined positively do less than relatively"; 
but this seems as impossible as it would be useless. 
Time, in this context, means prc^rtional and relsi- 
tive time. To say we do not know time in this sense 
would destroy the foundation alike of music and 
metre. No faculty seems more widely diffused than 
this. Children and sav^es usually possess it, and 
delight io its exercise. If anyone be really destitute 
of this sense — if the difference between duple and 
triple time has no meaning for him — then on such a 
person the cadence of verse would probably be found 
altt^ether thrown away. 

ThoB understood the distinction seems as real as it 
is universally intelligible. What we are reqiured to 
know is not " the time of two syllables," but merely 
the time-beat to which two syllables are marshalled. 
The syllables do not create the time, and we have yet 
^ " Elements of Engliah Prosody " (1880), p. 6. 
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to gee what precise relation they bear to it. Dealing 
■with eyUables exclusively, English metrists have come 
to some very strange conclusions about our verse, 
which are reflected in popular terminology. Before 
going further, let us see whether these will bear ex- 
amination. The questions raised afiect the nature as 
well aa names of our chief rhythms, so must be dealt 
with on the threshold of any investigation. Tbey in- 
volve, it need hardly be said, a passing reference to 
the chief types of Greek or Latin verse. 

Classic metre had " feet " of two and of three syl- 
lables. Thdr names are transferred to our prosody, 
but with a difference, a ccrot being made liie basis 
instead of quantity. One objection to doing so has 
been incidentally pointed out,' but a &r stronger re- 
ipainB to notice. As applied, these names are at once . 
meaningleas and mischievous. An "accentual foot" i 
is a contradiction in terms. Accent no more creates 
a " foot " than the colour of a peach makes it round. 
The transference is meaningless, or at best meta- 
phorical, and might be allowed to pass were the meta- 
[Jior harmless. But in practice it is far from in- 
nocuous. It leads people to assume, naturally enough, 
though irrationally, that the time of an English unit 
^;rees with that of its supposed prototype. If o greater 
mistake could well be made. 

Demoiutration of this can scarcely he forthcoming, 
since we have no positive record of time. Strong 
confirmation, at least, may be drawn from admitted 
characteristics in each case. To Greeks and Bomans 
dactylic was a weighty, sonorous, r^nlar measure, 
' Ante, p. 18. 
£1 
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used for heroic themes ; iambic a light, pliaiit> collo- 
: qoial type of yerse, admitting greater variety. With 
j us, though the names are identical, the characters are 
1 reversed. So-called " iambic " is by common consent 
our heroic measure, while to so-called " dactylic " and 
< "anapaestic" belong greater lightness and viracity. 
Surely this is enough to discredit any fancied re- 
semblance. That no real ataiogj exists can be proved 
in another way. 

The best Oreek authorities classified feet by their 
movement, not by syllables. Thus the dactyl divided 
evenly, its one long and two short syllables balandng 
exactly ; the ituni divided unevenly, wherefore two 
such feet were needed to make a unit. Adopting this 
more rational principle of analysis, we perceive the 
movement of our metres to be just the reverse of 
what is popularly assumed. Our heroic verse is 
clearly the regular, even, stately measure, moving to 
dnple time ; our " jiggj " three-syllable metres belong 
with appropriateness to triple rhythm. This brings 
our Terse-forms into harmony at once with amdent 
metre and modem music. It follows, however, that 
the Classic names are misapplied by our grammars. 
They should be kept to mean what they meant in 
ancient verse, not used in that spurious metaphorical 
sense which is whoUy misleading. Duple-time verse, 
for example, has nothing in common with ancient 
iambic. 

It cannot be expected that these assertions will 

escape criticism. Does, it will be asked, our heroic 

verse really exempli^ even measure? Take a line 

previously quoted from Tennyson : 
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The weight of all the bope« of half the world. 

"Princese," Section IV. 

Do not these words manifestly move to nnoTen, that 
is to iambic, time P Undoubtedly they do, in and by 
themselves. Their ten syllables can be divided into 
five very tolerable iambs, in the real as well as the 
metaphorical sense. But do the words occupy the 
whole time of the verse ? If they do, how is it possible 
for the same metre to contain such very different 
syllables as these of Milton's ? — 



To call this a substitution of spondees for iambs is 
to explain nothing. A line which could admit five 
spondees instead of five iambs, without other com- , 
pensating change, would be a monstrosity. The total ' 
time of verse cannot alter in that way. But the; 
only other possible explanation is that in one case the 
line contains something other than its words. That 
this is the true and simple explanation seems beyond 
doubt. The time-measure of each line is identical, 
but in one case it is less completely filled by syllables. 
This view presents no difficulty, when one has grasped 
the fact that time-spaces exist apart from the syllables 
embeddedin them. There is correspondence between 
the two, no doubt, but it is not necessarily exact. 
Even as r^ards mere number of syllables, a duple 
period need not always contain two syllables, nor a 
triple three. That number of syllables is no infall- 
ible guide to time, and that we are consdous of time 
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as distinct from e;llabic structure, a single further 
instance will conclusiTely show-j 
What is the metre o£ this line : 

, The Bnn, the moon, the HtAre, tOie Has, the hills T 

No one, reading it, would doubt its iambic structure. 
It would be taken unhesitatingly for a line of 
" heroic " verse. Yet, if we turn to Tennyson's poem, 
" The Higher Pantheism," we shall find these words 
in the first line, followed by other three; "and the 
plains." Thisadditiottworksanotablechange. That 
one word " and," oonung where it does, tells us that 
the metre is not what we supposed it, that the time 
underlying the whole poem is not duple but triple. 
Our ear responds at once, prepares us to find more 
syllables in following lines, to enjoy the music of 
such later lines as : 

Speak to Him thon. for He he&rs, and Spirit with Spirit can 

Closer m He than breathing, and nearer than hands and 
feet 

It is like poetical m^c, and shows the extreme sen- 
sitiveness of our ears to any direction affecting time. 
But it shows more than this. The first line cannot 
be supposed to be in a different metre from the others. 
The measure is clearly the same, though syllables 
are fewer, and this implies that the periods contain 
silence as well as sound. At any rate, in this case, 
the words by themselves do not give the time. Struc- 
ture is not revealed till we call in a further element. 
It follows that we cannot infer time with any cer- 
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taintj &om sjUables, and that our appreciation of it 
doee not depend on them. There is nothing violent 
or forced, therefore, in supposing that the time of 
dnple metre ma; not be almijrs indicated l^ its words. 

I The; may be iambic, and ;et not be set to iambic 
time. The above instance goes far to prove the ab- 

' solute unimportance of Bjllables in comparisoa with 
rhythm. 

In triple time the omisBion of entire syllables is 
quite common. In duple, the slower movement 
ha^y allows this to be done without risk ; but it 
easily allows the substitution of a short syllable for 
a long. My contention is that this involves com- 
pensation by pause. It will be remembered that 
this does not imply actual cessation of voice. It 
implies only that we recognize something beyond 
and outside of syllables, supplementing their de- 
ficienGy. In the crucial case just quoted from Tenny- 
son, we no doubt do actually make a break between 
each pair of words. This is because oratorical pause 
(indicated by a comma) happens to coincide with 
metrical. But the effect is surely no lees real when 
oratorical pause is absent. A line of short or weak 
syllables produces its effect by contrast with under- 
lying rhythm. In Tennyson's line first quoted. 
The w^ht of all the hope« of half the world, 

vocal utterance need never be suspended, yet the 
contrast is felt, and produces an impression wholly 
different from that of Milton's line. The exact 
value of this impression may be matter of argument, 
bat all must feel the contrast between lines of 
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slenderer and of fuller syllabification. Tet both 
admittedly belong to the same metre. Compare 
other two linea, both taken from Milton : 
Bocks, caveB, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death. 
" P. L.," IL 621. 
And I shall shortly be with them that rest. 

"8. Ag.,"598. 

Can we bring these to a common measure except 
by recognizing that the first line more entirely 
occapies time-spaces which equally underlie the 
second, and by contrast with which the tenuity of 
the latter produces its designed effect P 

It is easy therefore to understand how iamlac 
words may move to even time. Why they are 
iambic is equally intelligible. Imagine a duple 
period completely occupied by two such words aa 
" more room " or " own time." Here there is prac- 
tical equipoise of accent, but that is exceptional; 
uanaJly one word or other wiU have stress^pre- 
dominance. Our poets note this fact, utilize it to 
', mark rhythm, and gratify their ears by mulHng 
quantity reinforce accent. Hence come real iambs 
and trochees, which certainly do occur in duple Terse, 
Ibut only at interrala and without connection, thus 
Ishowing themselTes not true units. Whenever they 
occur they are coupled with fractional pauses ; the 
two together make up the real unit of structure. 
This view of our metre seems at once simple and 
sufficient, according with and explaining the facta 
of our Terse. 
The point has been thus dwelt on because it is 
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indiBpenBable to a right TmdeTBtanding of our verse 
in any of its diviBionB. So loag as we im^ue that 
ayllables indicate time, we attach to them undue ! 
importaQce. Our poetB handle syllables with great ' 
freedom. " Quantity is loose in all modern Terse," j 
say the criticB ; but it is so for a good reason. Our ' 
strong rhythm and punctuating accent enable ub 
to dispense with quantitatiTe recurrence. Syllabic , 
Taxiety contrasted with temporal uniformity creates ' 
the charm of English metre. A succcBsion of words 
like "more room" or "say, Muse" would gire re- ' 
marhably heavy periods. Even a BuccesBion of ' 
iambs would make heroic Terse too monotonous, 
though at least one English Tersifier took this as 
his ideal.' Our poets, as a rule, evidently desire, 
nothing of the kind. Their aim is toward freedom \ 
and Tariety. Pope narrowed and artificialized out \ 
Terse, yet even Pope constantly varies his move- ] 
ment. Other writers of course do it tair more. By 
what has been called opposing accent to quantity, : 
but is really opposing both accent and quantity to ' 
time, they keep our attention alert, and give elasticity 
to their metre. There must indeed be a hmit to 
such variation. It must never be cairied bo far as 
to crush our sense of rhythm. When syllabici 
variety overpowers temporal recurrence a Une ceases ^ 
to be metrical. But, short of this, any sort of 
irregularity — whether in the bulk of syllables, or 
their stresB-value, the rate of their succesBion, their 
partial or even complete suppression — Beems capable 
of being bo handled as to gratify our ears. It is 
' Richard Glover, "Leonidaa" (1737)> 
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idle, therefore, to expect in syllables any k^ to the 
actual structure of Terse. 

These oonddenitioDB §eem to show what English 
Bcandon reall; means. It cannot mean attaching a 
definite ralue to ereiy syllable of every word. That 
way madness lies. C^uest with his twelve hundred 
and ninety<Bix possible cadences,' Mr. A. J. Ellis 
(than whom no higher authority can be quoted) 
with his forty-five different degrees of syllable- 
prominence,* show whither such attempts lead. For- 
tunately, no such task is incumbent on the student 
of onr verse. It is only necessary to determine the 
time-measure of any particular poem — which in our 
chief metres should be known already, while in 
others a poet succeeds only by making it clear — and 
then to omsider, with as much or as little minote- 
ness as he chooses, the way in which syllables cor- 
respond to time. 

All the excellent work done by many critics in 
the way of analyzing the mechanism, content, and 
character of particular lines baa its proper place and 
function. It becomes of the highest value when it 
is placed in relation to rhythm. But it is still 
secondary, not primary. The child who " sing- 
songs " his line has grasped its essential principle, 
though foolishly emphasising this at die expense 
of other elements. The broad lines of scansion are 
patent and obvious, however delicate and difficult be 

■ As liefore, p. 66a 

» See Philologicid Sodety'B " Trans&ctioiis," 1875-1876, p. 
442 ; or Mayor, sa before, chapter v., where the viewB of 
Ut. EIUb are qaoted and discnsaed. 
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, their application to individual cases. They consist 
esBentiaJIy in relating sjllables to time. 

It will aJso be evident how futile it is to e^ftect 
con«Bpoiidence between the methods of metre and 
music. Musical notes are almost pure symbols. In 
tbeoij at least, and no doubt substantially in prac- 
tice, tiiey can be divided with mathematical accuracy 

■' — into fractions of i, i, ^, -y^, etc — and the ideal of /' 
music is absolute accordance with time. Verse has 
other materials and another ideal. Its words are 
concrete things, not readily carved to such exact 
pattern. Our poets know this well, and torn it to 
account. The very stubbornness of their raw material 
IB converted into a grace. Terse and song, as has 
been said, probably originated together. The earliest 
form, common to both, may very well have been an 
inarticulate chant, such as survives slightly modified 
in the "baloo, balay," or "hey derry down" of 
popular baUads. But they were soon separated. 
Neglecting other differences (of pitch, compass, 
stress, quantitative prolongation, melodic quality), 
we see that they also differ in their relation to time. 
The perfection of music lies in absolute accordance 
with time, that of verse in continual slight departures - 
from time. This is why no musical representations' 
of verse ever seem eatiBfactory. They assume regu-' 
laiity where none exists. They show syllables as 
uniform which are really various, and pretend that 
these keep perfect time when its imperfection forms 
part of the charm. On the other hand, to suppose 
that this imperfection is itself rhythmical — that . 
these aberrations &om type, variations of stress and 
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quantity and That not, constitnte ia tliemselves the 
law of verae — ^would be a still more fatal blunder. 
TariatioiiB are intelligible only by contrast with 
perfect rhythm, and in studying their nature and 
limitations it must be remembered that to this con- 
trast they owe their very exiatonce. 

Qeneral questions have detained ua so long, that 
particular examination of duple rhythm maab be 
reserved for next chapter. The work, however, that 
has now been done is done once for all. It will not 
require repetition for each form of verse. If the 
principles that have been contended for are real, 
they apply to all varieties o£ metre. Their reality 
will, it is hoped, receive confirmation from subse- 
quent examples. It seemed useleaa to disonss de- 
tails of scansion, till the general laws governing 
scansion were defined. Exaggerated viewa of the 
part played by syllables would have rendered tme 
analyaia impossible. Variations are not rightly under- 
stood till it is known frem what they vary. Only 
now that the basis of dnple metre may be assumed 
as known, can we safely proceed to examine particu- 
lar inatances. But the way is now left clear for such 
examination. 
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CHAPTER V 

DCPLB HBTBE (SPECIAI.) 

Thb time-beat of duple metre being determined, we 
pass on to more particular questions. After time 
comes accentual notation. Wben two syllables meet 
in a period, one usually outweighs the other, ajid our 
poets emphasize rhythm by repeating such alterna- 
tions consecutively. The result is, to put it more 
predsely, that accentual impact normally rises or 
falls, increases or diminishes, through each sncoessiTe 
period. Duple metre may therefore be divided into 
dufple Ttting and duple falling (corresponding to the 
, " iambic " and " trochaic " of our grammars), accord- 
iug aa one or other alternation is adopted. But these 
are really subdivisions of the same metre. Our poets, 
as has been already noted, pass backwards and for- 
wards from one form to the other at their pleasure. 
Critics have professed to find different effects in the 
two types ; but in view of this interchangeability such 
professions must be received with distrust. Others 
would fain annihilate the distinction by writing both 
alibe. As in music the accented note comes first in 
a bar, so in verse — they say — ^the syllable of main ' 
accentuation should always begin the period. In 
itself this latter idea is harmless. Where we place 
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the divisioti-iiiarkB matters little, bo long as uniformity 
is maintained. Marks for distii^niahing periods, 
like lines showing bars in mnsic, are mere aids to 
the e^e. They have no objective existence, in theory ; 
tfaej do not separate units by any space of time, or 
give them any reality which they did not possess 
before. There is therefore no real objection to 
adopting this method, if anyone greatly desires it ; 
but there are circumstances which maJce it less 
natural and convenient in metre than in music, as a 
moment's consideration will show. 

English sentences most frequently begin with an 
imimportant word, such as "And" or "Of" or 
"The." English lines of verse naturally do the 
same. So far as the types can be separated, there- 
fore, rinng metre is immensely more coumion than 
falling. Why should this fact be left obscure? 
Why should the less common form be made normal ? 
Why, for example, instead of writing, as everyone 
would naturally do. 

The weight ] of all [ the hopes | of half | the world, 
should we be asked to write, 

The I weight wE | all the | hopei of | half the | world, 
with an odd syllable left forlorn at beginning and 
endf Imagine every line of Tennyson's "Idylls," 
every line of " Paradise Lost," treated in this way ! 
Nothing is really gained, for it is just as easy to 
recognize the syllable of main stress when placed 
last in a period as when placed first ; or, in stricter 
phrase, to conceive of accentual pressure rising 
throughout a period as to conceive of it falling. 
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Tlie l&tter has no monopoly of oorrectness. Undue 
insisteace on musical analogy, and perhaps some 
I lurking confusion between accent and time — so often 
confounded, believed inseparable — seem i-eaponsible 
for the pertinadtj with which this notation is pressed. 
' Whoever can distdnguish accent from time must feel 
I supremely indifferent which method is adopted. The 
important thing is to realize that time is the same 
in either notatioii, that rieirt^ and falling are sub- 
varieties of one metre. When a poet writes a piece 
wholly in one or other type, it is convenient to be 
able to distinguish it by name, and to show it by 
some difference of marking. What particular de- 
vice is adopted may be left to taste ; the marks do 
not make verse, only aid ns to analyze it. But if 
one notation be desired applicable to both, it seems 
more rational to adopt that which represents our 
usual type of verse, and shows most clearly Its com- 
ponent periods. J^nng metre would then become 
the normal pattern, and departure from it be shown 
as omissiou of initial syllables. 

The mere names used of course matter httle. 
Those now au^ested (not for the first time) seem 
dear, intelligible, and not too cumbrous. Single 
epithets might easily be invented ; but why burden 
, English prosody with terms needing explanation and 
I definition ? Duple rising and duple faJUng carry 
j their own meaning, and show the two types as 
belonging to .one metre. The first word in each 
' name refers to time, the second to accentuation. 
Similar names will naturally apply to the periods of 
triple metre. 
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The natnber of periods in a line is of course matter 
for the poet's choice. In duple metre we find a very 
vide range, from lines of one period (aa in Herricfs 
quaint poem " Upon hia departure hence," ' 

Thus I 
Faeabjr 
And die, 

Uaknowu 
Andgtme) 

to lines of five, six, seven, and even more. The 
strong preference of English verse for rising rhythm 
is particularly shown in five-period lines. That, in 
the riwtg variety, is the familiar "heroic" line so 
often mentioned, while its faMing form ia so unusual 
that Browning wrote " One Word More " ' in it for 
the sake of uniqneness : 

Ijnes I write the first time and Uie last time. 

This ia matter merely of linguistic custom, syntax 
determining prosody. Other nationa have different 
habits. Id Bohemian literature, I understand, faUiny 
rhythm is as natural as mt'tujr with us ; the metre of 
"One Word More" is normal, that of "Paradise 
Lost" exotic. Whidiever form be used by our 
poets, whatever the length of line, and whether it be 
arranged singly (aa in " blank verse ") or in couplets 
or in stanzas, the verse we are considering has one 
and the same structure, is still set to duple time. 

> "HesperideB"(I64S). 

' " Men and Women " (1866), last piece. 
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How widely thiB type of verse prevailB in our poetry 
it is unueceBsary to labour. Plays, ballads, aonnets, 
didactic and descriptive poems, sjid not a few of our 
I best Bocga, exemplify its cadence. For convenience' 
Bake, moat examples shsJl still be taken from lines 
of " heroic " pattern ; but inferences drawn from these 
apply, mutatiB mutandit, to all lines based upon 
duple time. 

Five periods make a " heroic" line. Its time-struc- 
ture and normal accentoatioii may be represented 
thus: 

No particular length of duration is represented by 
the symbol -, and any other symbol would do as 
weU. But the symbols must be of uniform length 
\ one with another. If musical precedent be preferred, 
the notation would run : 

- U - 1 ^ - 1 ^ - [ ^ - I ^. 
I This has the disadvantage of not showing five periods, 
I and so far is less true to iact. Bnt the charm of 
/ English metre consists, not in arranging syllables to 
correspond precisely with this scheme, eitiier as re- 
garde time or as regards stress, but in so disposing 
them that they shall constantly vary from this 
pattern, yet never disturb our perception of con- 
formity to it. Lines which follow the pattern too 
closely are tame and mechanical ; lines which depart 
from it too widely relapse into prose. It is a ques- 
tion of ear for the moat part, of the writer's ear first, 
the reader's second. No absolute laws can be laid 
down. But the possible variations evidently depend 
65 F 
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on (1) the nuiuber (2) the character of syllables 
, employed. 

Fint, aa to number. Old criticB declared that a 
' heroic line most connat of ten ayllables, neither 
\ more nor less. By plentiful use of apoatrophee and 
other elision-marka — by writing "f atone," "th* 
eternal," and so forth — they sought to make erery 
line in Shakeapeaje or Milton obey tills canon. The 
eighteenth century saw this delusion at its height, and 
for a time our verse looked like yielding to fetters. 
But the genius of our poets rebelled against their 
critics. Neither historically, nor phonetically, nor 
critically, was there real foundation for this view. 
Only at the most artificial epoch of our poetry, and 
under foreign influence, could such a notion have 
prevailed. It waa conserved in theory, long after it 
had been abandoned in practice. Fadladeen, the 
captioua critic in Moore's poem,' censures the dis- 
guiaed prince for using " exquisite" as a dissyllable ; 
and Guest, in all seriouanesa, aimilarly upbraids 
Wordaworth and Coleridge for so using the word 
" delicate." * No critic now maintains this view. It 
is universally abandoned. Yet discussions still go 
on about how many ayllablea auch a line may carry, 
what and how many " trisyllabic feet " it may con- 
tain. The recti principle of limitation is not men- 
tioned, either in reprobating the old narrowness or 

' "LallaBookh"(1817). See interlude after conclnsion 
of " The Veiled Prophet " 

* As before, p. 176. Prof. Skeat points oat that Gnest 
gradoally abandoned his nncompiomiidng oppod^n to 
" three-syllable feet. " 
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discosamg modem freedom. A prindple, clear in its 
terma, thoi^li elastic in its applicatioa, does seem 
manifestly at work in the pages of our poets ; its 
enunciation will show how futile and unreal discussion 
of the aboTe points inuBt be. 

Absurd as tile eighteentb-centary view was in itself 
it bad a glimpse of truth. Words occupying a duple 
period must be pronounced in the time of that period. 
To suppose that Shakespeare said "dercate"' is 
ridiculous ; but this is a false deduction from a real 
fact. The fact is that the word " delicate " can be 
easily uttered to a daple beat, in the normal time of 
two syllables ; and this gives our principle. What- 
ever syllables can be so uttered are legitimate. Fized 
rules cannot be made, for circumstances alter words. 
The same syllables wiU be now admissible, at another 
time not. The poet is arbiter for himself. He judges 
which syllables fulfil this condition ; we judge if he 
has judged aright. MiBtal:es are no doubt made, 
both by writer and reader. The worst are made 
when a poet writes by rule instead of ear. Some- 
thing depends on the listener ; a line may be praised 
1^ one, condemned by another. But the general 
principle remains, though writer or reader may mis> 
apply it in particular cases. This judgement <^ 
syllables is made in respect of time. 

What critics like Johnson really sought was to 
prevent triple time being inserted into duple. A 
parallel from music seems applicable here. Three 
crotchets may occupy the time of a minim, if they 
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are bracketed together as " triplets." They are then 
played in the time of two crotchets, music for once 
departing from its lav of absolute time-representa- 
tion. Precisely analogous seems what is done in 
verse. A word like " delicate " is pronoonced in the 
time of two syllables, not of three. There is no dis- 
ruption of time, no mixing np of different times in 
the same verse. There is therefore no reason to 
limit the number of suchtrisyUables. Mr. Swinburne, | 

in the hennc verse of "Marino Falieri" (Act HL, i 

Scene 1 '), writes : ! 

ThoD art older and ci>ldei of ipirit and blood than I. I 

Had he chanced to write " than am I," the line would 
have contained fifteen syllables, and probably no one I 

would have found fault. So far, no reason appears I 

for limiting the discretionary power of a capable { 

singer. ^^ 

Can a dnple period contain more than three syl- 
lables P It were rash indeed to say no. Continually ' 
have critics made such assertions, only to find them < 
annihilated by succeeding poets. In this case the 
question simply means, can four syllables ever be 
uttered in the time of two P I think instances are I 
not unknown. Some readers will remember a soi^. 
in Gilbert's opera " Patience," where the l^st line of ^ 
each verse runs somewhat thus : . . 
Why, what a particQlarij brave young man thia brave 

yoni^ mam must M, J 

The song is clearly in duple metre, ad even the 
I Original edition ot ISSS, p. DO. 
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angle line quoted is enough to show. And I think 
it would be difficult to den; that four out of the five 
syllableB in " p&rticularl; " aie meant to occupy the 
time of tvo ordinary sjllableB, and that BOch rapd 
delivery of the word ia eaaential to the comedy of 
this line.^ 

Even in serious poetiy, something not unlike this 
may be found. Observe our poets' use of the word 
" sfHiituaL" Shakespeare can write at one time : 

Upon OUT spiiitiuJ convocation. 

■' Kmg Henry V.," Act I., Sc 1. 



And fix'd on spiritual object be sbaU sdU. 

" King Henry VUL," Act III., 8c 2. 
To steal from spiritnal leisnre a brief span. 

Ibid. 

This latter use of the word, oompressing it into the 
time of two syllablee, is far from uncommon. Else- 
where Shakespeare has : 

Unreverent Gloeter \ Tbon art reverend 
Tonchii^ tby spiritual function, not thy life. 
" First Part of King Henry TI.," Act III., Sc. I. 

Milton follows suit with : 

> A recent parody in "Pnncli" (June IStb, 1902) yields a 
still better example : 

" Why, tehat a very tingvlariy rich old man," etc 
Here the eight italicised Hyll&bles must be crowded into the 
time of four, so thab the effect is twice repeated. The line 
can be read in no other way. 
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Millions of qiiritnal cieatnree wulk the earth. 

"P. L.," IV. 677. 
With epiritaal aj 



viaie on other oocasionB he g^ves the word its fuller 
sound. Keats perhaps copied these in 

Bent his sonl fiercely like a epiritoal bow. 

" Endymion," Book IT. 

Tetmyson BimilarlT has : 

I saw tiie sptritoal city and all her spires. 

" Holy Graa." 

While in the four-period lines of " In Hemoriam " 
he can write either 



BiM in the apiritnal rook. 

Se 

Bnt apiritnal presentiments. 



That loVd to handle spiritual strife. 

Section 86. 

thus giving the word equiraleuce aometimes to four, 
sometimes to three, sometimes to onlj two, normal 
syllabic spaces. This is enough to warn ns ^aioat 
m airing any fixed rule. Naturally, cases will be rare 
where four syllables are crowded into the time of 
two, but they are by no means impossible. In 
amJyzing duple verse, therefore, we ntust not start 
70 
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viA any fixed idea ra to the precise number of 
syllablea any line may contain. 

Our first question reBpectin; number of syllables 
has already merged in our tecond, vhicli relates to 
their character. For the Dumber of syllablea irhich 
may occupy a line obviously depends on their bulk 
and weight. Some will flow from the tongue more 
trippingly than others. Pope has been praised for 
his line. 

The freedng Tonliis throogh a waste of snows. 

" Dnnciad," Book III. 

evidently because the word " Tanais " runs with such 
ease to duple time. This line, however, seems no 
better than many others that might be quoted from 
the same author, containing a polysyllable with i or 
jr in its midst, e.g.. 

The snltiy Sirius boms the thirsty plains. 

"PastorajH," "Slunmer." 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 

" Essay on Critidam," II. 
Expatiate free o'ei all this scene of man. 

" Essaj on Man," Ep. I. 

And, while Pope is particularly fond of words con- 
taining this sound (furious, glonoug, radiant, euppll- 
ant, foliage, zodiac, Cynthia, Delia, Parian, Laiian 
are a few instances), his ear taught him to make like 
use of other words (such as prevum^wyiu, poi^oTwmt, 
/aiioi(ri<e,i)anau«), where the conventioiial apostrophe 
equally is but a sign of rapid elocution. Quantity 

n 
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eridentlj detennined his choice. So in lines of 
greater complexity, as in Milton's 

Fled over AdriA to the HeHpeiiAn fields. 

"P. L. ,"1.620. 
'With dart oud javelin, stonee and BnlphorooB fire. 

Ibid., XL 668. 

and still more in later yerse, which has recaptured 
Elizabethan freedom, as when Tennyson writes : 

Ttninuut aIods tiie iUimiteble iuuie. 

" LncretioB." 
Hyriada of rivoletB htin2rii)g thro' the lawn. 

" Piincesa," 1 7, " Come down, O maid." 
Camelot, a city of ahadowy palaeea. 

"Garetb and Ljniette." 

or when Hr. Swinburne gives ub that line lately 
quoted : 

Thon art older and colder of spirit and blood than L 

In these and innumerable similar instances it seems 
certain that time is the governing principle, and 
quantity the factor dictating suitabili^. 

There are cases, however, not covered by this ex- 
planatitm. "When sense is broken, especially midway 
in a line, our older and our most recent writers 
sometimes introduce what is called an "extra- 
metrical syllable," as in these instances from " Mac- 
beth"; 

But how ot Cawdm T The thane <d Cawdor lives. 

Act L, Sc. 3. 
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Look on 't again I date not. lufinnof pnrpOBe.\ ^ ' / 

Act II., Sc^lC : :.^ 
Which ia his death were perfect. I'm one, mf li^e. 
Actni.,Sc.l. 

Hnndrede of parallel cases might be quoted, but the 
ver; name above given snggests that they scarcely be- 
long to our survey. Such lines are probably not 
meant to be alt<^ther metricaL Shakespeare's later 
verse, for instance, seems designedly approximated 
to prose, perhaps for greater realism. His followers 
nndoabtedly overstepped due bound, and before long 
comedy at least was frankly written in prose. It is 
therefore quite ai^uable that lines like the above are 
not really metrical. Milton's example rather points 
that way. In youth he followed Elizabethan pre- 
cedent, writing, for example, in " Comus " : 

To qnench the drouth of Phoebns, which as th^ taste. 
Une66. 

But for that donm'd magician, let him be girt. 

Line 602. 



In "Paradise Lost" such lines are conspicuously 
absent. His maturer taste seems to have rejected 
such borrowing of prose cadence as unsuited to high 
and serious, however allowable in dramatic and 
colloquial, verse. Tennyson's experieuce seems simi- 
lar. In early poems we find this form adopted, e.^.. 
Stole from her (dater Sorrow. Mif^t I not tell. 

"Gardener'e Daughter." 
?3 
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And I rapeal it ; sad nodding, ae in seom. 

But is bie later poems the extra sellable is nearly 
always slight, fitting easily to the time. Our young 
poets, tbereCore, when they introduce a heaTy super- 
numerary syllable in imitation of Shakespeare, should 
ask themselves what effect it has on the ear. Poetry 
cannot be written by recipes. In their wish to avoid 
dnllneea, they may be in danger of lapsii^ into 
prose. 

When a line ceases to be rhythmical it ceases to 
be verse. Hr. Swinbnme gives ns as a heroic line 
the following ; 

niimitable, inaapetable, infinite. 

" Elegy " on Bnrton.* 

That his ear was conscious of five periods when he 
wToto this line we need not doubt ; but it ia not eaay 
for his readers to recognize them. The fourth period 
seems crowded almost to congestion, and very prob- 
ably carries four syllables. Of course it is not fair 
to isolate a line like this. Poems come to us as a 
whole, and must be so judged. Any individual line 
may depend for its effect on oontett and contrast ; 
discord may be introduced of set purpose. But even 
in isolation this line serves as a test. If any reader, 
after careful study, fail to hear five periods under- 
lying this line, to him it is not verse. The sense of 
periodicity is indispensable. Metre is here nnques- 

' "Afltrophel and other Poems" (1894), p. 134. The 
poem is written in qnatroins. 
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tdonably stramed to its atmoat ; for acme readers it 
xaa.y have been strained even to In^eaking-point. 
£bythnu€al periods alone constitute metrical char- 
acter ; if the; are not felt, the words become Bim|de 
prose. 

A poet is nndoubtedlj to some extent at the mercy 
of bis readers. They pronounce tbe verdict, uti can 
bnt jndge as they perceive. New methods, new cad- 
ences, take time to be nnderstood. It is always said 
tbat a poet has to educate his public. Milton prayed 
to find " fit audience, though few." Easy verse will 
always be more popular than that which seeks un- 
common effects. This is one reason why we are at a 
difladvantage in studying foreign verse ; subtle shades 
of meaning and intonation are nnperceived. The 
same apphes, of conrse, to foreign critics of English. 
On the other hand, verse which leaves no clear im- 
pression is so far faulty. Pranks of new writers may 
demonstrate their authors' incapacity, not their 
readers' stupidity. Gteneral rules are dangerous, but 
one thing may safely be asserted. Tariation is suc- 
oessfnl only when it brings into rehef, not obscures, 
our perception of underlyiug uniformity. 

To estimate the variatioDS in any particular line, 
then, we have tt> study the relation between its syl- 
lables and its time. This is work of great delicacy, 
belonging to the "higher criticism" of verse. The 
present chapters aim only at defining a basis for this 
higher criticism. A few typical instances, however, 
may be quoted to illustrate the method proposed, and 
shall be taken from Milton, as our acknowledged 
greatest maater of legitimate variation. It seems 
75 
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imneossBajy to npriut over each line the very simple 
time-scheme of heroic measure. The reader is asked 
to cany it in bis head, and compare with it tlie 
movement of the following lines : 

Of man's Gnt disobedience, and the fraib 

" P. L.," I. I. 
Of Oreb, or of Sinu, didst inspin. 

Ibid., I. 7. 
Hurled headlong flaming from the etheteal sky. 

Ibid., L 45. 
O niTTiads of iin mortal Hjdrita I O powers. 

Ibid., I. 622. 

O'er bog or sto^, throngh strait, rongh, dense, or rare. 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pnrsneB his way ; 
And swims, or sinks, oi wades, or creepe, or flies. 

Ibid., IL 94S-9S0. 
And where the river of bUsa through midst of heaven. 

Ibid., III. 36B. 
Inflmte wrath, and infinite despair. 

Ibid., IV. 74. 
And corporeal to incorporeal torn. 

Ibid., V. 413. 
Burned after them to the bottomless pit. 



Yet feU. Itemember, and fear to transgress. 

Ibid., VI. 913. 
Silence, ye troubled wavee, and, thou Deep, peace. 

Ibid.. VII. 2I«. 
Wallowiog nnwieldy, Miormons in dieir gait. 

Ibid, VIL 411. 
Created thee in the image of God. 

Ibid., VII. 627- 
76 
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Becatuie thon htiBt hearkened to the voice of iiiy wife. 

Ibid.,X. isa 
In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat hread. 

Ibid., X. 806. 
Me, me only, jiut ohject of his ire. 

Ibid., X. 936. 
■ By the waters of life, where'er they aat. 

Jbid., XI. 79. 
Gliding meteoronB, a« erening mist. 

Ibid., XII. 620. 
And made him bow to the goda of his wives. 

" P. R.," n. 171. 
Ught from above, from the fountain of light. 

Ibid., IV. 289. 
Imcoverahly dark, total edipee. 

■'S.Ag.,"81. 
Ont, ont, hyaena 1 these are thy wonted arts. 

Ibid., 748. 
For his people of old : what hinders now. 

' Ibid,, 1533. 

These examples, chosen for freedom from diffi- 
colties of proDunciation, show something of the snr- 
prising varietywhich Milton superimposes on a simple 
time-scheme, without weakenii^ our perception of its 
absolute aud unvarying recurrence.' 

' Hany other instances will be fonnd in "Milton's Pro- 
sody," by Kobert Bridges Ilatest and fnllest edition, 1801). 
The method of that boolc ignores time, attends solely to 
stress, and perhaps too much regards Milton's hahite of 

77 
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In some inBt&nces, however, the TarUtion is so 
great as to disturb that perception, Most people 
find difQcnlt^ in reading one or two lines of "Para- 
dise Lost," sach as 

Of Lemnos, th« A^ean isle. Thos they nlate. 

1.748. 
Shoots invirible virtue ev'n to the deep. 

III. 686. 

It is difficult not to suspect here some change o£ 
accent or vocalization. This suspicion, even if un- 
founded, supports my thesis. It shows that there is 
a limit of variatioD heyond which not even Milton 
may go, and that this hmlt depends on the char- 
acter of syllables more than their number. The 
unlearned reader equally with the expert is conscious 
of somethii^ dubious, can challenge a great poet's 
judgement, and inquire whether his line has come 
down to us aright. Surely this proves that the 
appeal is to simple and natural principles, patent to 
ail of us, though we may not all realize on what 
issue the appeal is made. 

It will now be seen how wide is the field open to 
the higher critic. Every Une of every poet yields 
. material for his analysis. Each great poet has a 
movement peculiar to himself. Tennyson tells us 
that each of bis " Idylls " was competed to a dif- 
ferent mndc' The intellectual contents of verse, its 

speech ae laws admitting no ezception. But the etdleetioit 

and claaai&eation of examples is done with admirable care, 

and makes the book n treaanre-lioiiM to the student of vetM. 

1 " Life," as liefoie, voL ii, p. 133, not& 
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moat subtle and delicate refineneDts of tkought or 
pasBion, are mirrored in its metre, and must be 
reckoned vith in any complete analyaiB. An ele- 
mentary study like this cannot deal with Bach pro- 
blems. And it ia time we conaidered the other great 
Inranch of Engliah metre, whose phenomena are in 
some ways even more noteworthy and definite. Light 
may be reflected from them on the facts of dnple 
Terse. Before passing from the latter, however, two 
points may be mentioned, which have reference alike 
to its atruotnre and to that of the verse next to be 
examined. 

Fint, there seems no reason to suppose that every ^ 
syllable must be wholly within one or another period 
of a line. In music, a note maybe prolonged from ' 
one bar into another ; in verse, with its much less 
tractable material, it would be strange if a similar 
practice did not prevail. Take, for instance, this 
simple and beautiful line of Shelley's : 

Tlie one remoine, &e many change and pass.* 
Orthodox prosody divides this into five feet, bisecting 
the word " many," but such bisection (though in itself 
qtute legitimate) seems in this case to caricature tfa^ 
movement of the line. Beformers like Prof. Skeat, 
again, would divide the line thus : 

The one | Temaina | the maiiy | change | and pass. 
This is the natural prose grouping of the words, but it 
&ilB to show what makes them metrical. Shall we 
lause before " change," the division other- 

' "AdonUe,''etaaxa6S. 
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irise being as abore, and the fourth period being filled 
out bj this pause into equality with the others ? 
This would be a good enough line, but not perhaps 
exactly Shelley's. Had he written 

The one lenuins, the many dqiart and pass, 

it would hare been dear enoogb that " the many " 
must occupy the third period ; but it seems equally 
clear that it is not so in the real line, whoee " dying 
fall" seems incompatible with such moremeut. The 
true explanation is surely that su^ested by the 
opening words of this paragraph. That a metrical 
pause does precede the word " change " I make no 
doubt ; but it does not follow that it covers the whole 
time of a syllable. The second syllable of "many" 
may be on tiie boundary-line between the third and 
fourth periods, not to be assigned definitely to either. 
Our poets, ever seeking variety, ever studious to 
obtain slight contrasts between syllables and time, 
will naturally try this method among others. To 
suppose that they cannot is a legacy from the dead 
doctrine of syllabic feet. To me at least the above 
view seems both plausible and rational, and if ac- 
cepted it will be found applicable to very many cases 
in all types of metre. 
I The eeeond point is more speculative. Some 
I theorists teach that the unit of metre must be a 
I doubU foot, containing action and reaction, systole 
i and diastole. Coventry Patmore, in the essay before 
mentioned (p. 242), lays this down with all the con- 
fidence of Newton affirming the law of gravitation. 
The idea is attractive, since rhythm is certainly a 
80 
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kind of pulsatioii. But from tbia Patmore acd 
others draw the aatoiuBhiim- mference that no line of 
duple metre containing an odd Qiunber of periods 
can be complete ia itself, but must in every case be 
followed by an entire period of silence. Our heroic 
line must therefore contain six periods, of which the 
last is normally blank. This aeems wild theory in- 
deed. Ko doubt every perfect line is followed by a 
pause. The very name vene (from venue, " a turn- 
ing ") implies some such pause as is involved in 
stopping and beg^ning afresh. Into this pause, I 
imagine, is projected the redundant syllable which 
sometimes ends an heroic line, aa when Milton writes : 
Of lebel angels, by whose aid Depiring, 

"P.L.,"!. 38.' 

This same pause gives weight to the weakest final 
syllable, bo that in this line, 

White, Uack, and gray, with all their tmmpety. 

"P. L.." III. 475. 

no "rhythmical accent" whatever need be assumed 
to rest on the last syllable of "trumpery." But to 
suppose that this pause is definite or metrical, still 

' This cadence is ooinpanitively rare in Milton, Ttkre in 
Tennyson's mature poetry, common in dramatic and col- 
loquial verse. Sometimes two syllables are so projected, 
as in Milton's ' ' For solitude sometimes is sweet woeiety " 
("P. L.,"IX.248); but then the syllables are always short, 
practically equal to one ordinary syllable. What was said 
of redundant syllables in the middle of a line seems to 
apply to final ones also, though the latter are natnrolly less 
obtrusive and therefore more inoffensive. 

81 a 
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more thai it covers a whole period, is pure aasump- 
tion. If our view of daple Terae be cxureet, the 
aMumption is needless. Eveiy duple period, con- 
taining two equal parts, has iu itoelf adaou and re- 
action, systole and diastole. A single such period 
can therefore stand by itself, as we saw in an instance 
from Herriek ; and our heroic line is stable in itself, 
without anj imaginary additions. Kot ereiy line 
printed as verse is complete in itself, as we shaJl see 
in next chapter ; were this theory applied to triple 
time it might have more likelihood. But it seems 
manifestly untme of the metre of " Paradise Lost," 
and its untruth confirms our yiew of that metre. It is 
because that metre moves to dnple, or even, not to 
iambic, time, that it is stable, self-poised, sdf-com- 
plete ; and the same description would seem to hold 
good of all lines in duple measure, irrespective of 
their length. 
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CHAPTER TI 

TKIPLB MBTSE 

Vessb of triple-time measure fills small place in our 
early prosodies. Commonly styled or coupled with 
" tomblisg Terse," it was regarded as an inferior 
type, useful for comic purposes. James TI. of Scot- 
land, in his "Short Treatise" (1585),' describes it 
as fit only for " flyting," Throughout the seven- 
teenth and most of the eighteenth centaries, it waa 
still deemed of secondary importance, appropriate to 
" Bath Guides" and poems about haunches of veni- 
son, or at best expressing semi>serioua tones of arti- 
ficial feeling : 

I have found oat a gift £<« my fair, 
I have fonnd where the wood-pigeons breed.' 

The great revival of romance and poetry toward the 
end of the latter century put new life into many 
forms of verse, especially into those that move to 
, this measure. But it was reserved for the nineteenth 
centUTj, and for its Victorian era in particular, to 
vindicate fully the rights of triple-time verse. Tenny- 

' "Emays of a Ptentice in the Divine Art of Poede" 
(1686). Reprint by Prof. Arber (1869). 
> Sheustone (William), " Pastoral Ballad " (1737 !). 
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son and the Brownings, Bossetti and Morria, Mr. 
Swinbome, axid many of leas note, have rerolution- 
ized ooi notions of its capability. It ie known now 
as an eqnal of its elder brother, adequate to aU 
themes, and possrasing charm and flexibility peculiar 
to itself. Some even think that the future of Eng- 
lish poetry belongs especially to this type of verae. 
At least there can be no doubt that it challenges 
attention, and deserves more careful consideration 
than it has received. Its bolder features and more 
strongly marked rhythm make analysis of its struc- 
tore especially interesting. 

Tet, strange to say, this rhythm is constantly mis- 
taken. The names (Jocfyl and aaapaeaf are responsible 
for the error. How often we see the first line of 
Longfellow's " Erai^eline " Bcanned thus : 

This is die | forest prim- | evol, the | marmuriiig | pines and 

the I hemlocke. 

Probably the writer states that the marks denote 
accentuation, not length ; but the time is never ex- 
plained, and reader naturally suppose it to be that 
which these marks indicate. In reality, the time is 
more like this : 



«|vwv|vvv|v 



one timfr-space in the last period being left without 
an equivalent syllable. Tribrachs, accented on the 
first syllable, represent the time better than dactyls. 
I do not suppose that any competent critic really 
doubts this. He knows that the movement is to 
81 
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triple time, and he knows that reaJ dactyla and ana- 
paests are incompaitible with triple time. Bat he is 
accustomed to ignore time in English verse, accus- 
tomed to think only of syllables and their stresses, 
and he uses fATnilin-y marks to express these last 
■without thinking of the confusion caused thereby. 
Hopeless confusion is caused, and I beliere it will 
surprise most English readers — ladies, perhaps, more 
than others — to be told that the time of Longfellow's 
line is qnite different from that of Greek or Latin 
hexameter verse. 

As duple time consists of two equal beats, so 
triple time consists of three. Conclusions reached 
by analysis of verse set to the former time bold good 
with verse set to the latter, and need only be re- 
capitulated briefly. Syllables do not correspond 
precisely to beats. They do not keep perfect time, 
like notes of music, but the time itself is unvarying. 
On this background of rhythm our poets weave 
tracery-work of dactyls and anapaests. Such feet do 
exist in our verse, in the real not the metaphorical 
sense, but they occur casually, and are not its true 
j units. They are due to a supplementing of accent 
i by quantity. Periods are the actual units, and the 
way to scan a poem is to discover its time-measure, 
and then consider the relation of syllables to time. 
Words and parts of words, their stresses and quan- 
tities, are less important than rhythm; syllables 
need not always be contained wholly in a particular 
period. Such were the results of our inqnity into 
duple metre, and the same results may be taken as 
holding good in triple. Besides these, there are 
85 
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othera to be noted aa specially applying to the latter 
type of Terse. 

The beat of triple metre is bo marked that syUablee "i 
can be dropped with greater ease, and pauses are 
longer and of more frequent occurrence. Lines can | 
be run into each other with freedom, the rhythm 
sufficiency diBtinguishing structure. The best way 
to illustrate both these points is by example, and 
Browning's first " Cavalier Song," referred to in an 
early chapter,' will aoswer the purpose. I take the 
first two stanzas, writing them as continuous verse, 
phuang the time-notation above, and asking the 
reader to notice for himself where lines end, what 
time-beats have no corresponding syllable, and to 
what extent stress or quantity reproduces temporal 
uniformity. Ko particular length of time is indi- 
cated by the symbol used ; relative uniformity is the 
one and only postulate. The aiga adopted (w) is 
chosen as to some extent suggesting the actual move- 
ment, but not aa in any way related to that used in 
duple metre. No comparison between the two metres 
is at present intended. 

Kentiah Sir | Byng | stood for hie ] King, | Biddi^ 

the I ciop-hesded | Parliameiit | swing ; And, | preasiiig a 

I troop un- [ able to | stoop And j see the rognee | flourish 

and I honest folk | droop, | Marched them a- | long, | 

fifty-score t strong, [ Great-hearted | gentlemen, | sinj^ng 

tUs I song. |] 

' Ante, p. 12. 
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Ciod for EinfE | duulea t | Pjin and anch | carles To 
the ( DerO that | prompts 'em their | treasonona | paries ! 
I Cavaliera, | up ! | Lips from the | cnp, | Hands 
from the | pasty, nor | Ht« take nor | sap. Till you'ra | 
nt&rtdiing a- | long, [ fifty-aoore | strong, | Great- 
hearted I gentlemen, | singing this [ song. || 

It will be Been that the time-stmctnTe U constant 
throughout. I assume a break after each atanza. 
Any reader, following the oatutal swing of the lines, 
irill find that he pauses at the places shown blank, 
and instinctirelf allows sLLence to compensate for 
absent sound. Time-measure is thus the basiB. 
Syllables, on the other hand, seem jntchforked into 
their places with little care and less uniformity. 
^eet, in any sense of the term, are the exception 
rather than the mle. How can "see the rogues," 
" fiftj-score," " great-hearted " be accounted dactylt ? 
To call them so is to give up all attempt at reality, 
and reduce metre to chaos. Hfo, it is the very ab- 
sence of uoiformity in syllables which forms the 
chief note of our verse, and that is even more patent 
here than in duple metre. Syllables do not keep 
accuiate time, and do not succeed each otiier with 
uniformity sufficient to constitnte feet. The real 
uniformity is one of time, and it is a uniformity 
actual, palpable, measurable. 

It may be said that this is exceptionally rough 

verse. Browning is not metrically a prophet of 
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amootli. thinga, and often itrains his measnre. But 
his irreg:ularit3r brings into streakier light the fnnda- 
mental r^nlarity oonditiotmig his utterance. Time 
is maintained unbroken throughout, though some- 
times one syUable, sometimes two, occupy part or 
all of the more normal silence. A later verse b^ins 
from a superfluous syllable : 

Then, | God for Kbig | Charles t | . 
As a pause most separate the stanzas, it is easy to 
uaderatand hov this word " Then " finds room for 
itself ; it forms a real case of anacrusw.* The space 
which it occupies is, so to say, filched from the inde- 
' finite separating inierraL Scansion bj time is here 
shown rcTealing structure odierwise indiscernible ; 
and the stmcture so revealed is evidently the real 
basis. 

This dovetuling of lines into each other was 
rightly rec<^nised by Foe in his clever if untrust- 
worthy paper, "The Bationale of Yerse,"* though 
he stnuigely omits to draw the natural inference that 
a time-space is occasionally left blank of words. 
Syllable-strDcture in the piece he quotes happens to 
be exceedingly regular, the only obvious blank spaces 
coming occasionally at the end of lines. Had be 
pressed analysis further, he must have seen that 

> Cf. ante, p. g. 

' "Worluof Edgar Allan Poe," edited b7 Ingram (1876), 
voL ilL The reference is to his analjnns of a well-known 
pMHagefroinB]m>a'8 " Bride of Abjrdae," b^inning " Know 
ye the land where the cypreas and myrtle Are emblems of 
deeds that are done in tbeii dime." Foe's paper has 
many featnres worth atndy. 
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aucli blanks occur in other parts of the line, and this 
might I have Buggeerted a method of scansioti more 
sotmd than his wild notions of qnanti^ led him to 
formulate. For, while Bome poets delight to give 
three syllahles to eveiy period of triple time, others 
almost habituaUj give less. A single instance of the 
latter must suffice, and will further illustrate the re- 
lations assumed by syllables to underljring time. 

Shelley's " Clond " is a poem in iriple rinng metre, 
alternate lines comprising four periods and f%ree.* 
Occasionally the lines have their full complement of 
syllables, e.g., 
like a child I from the womb, | like a gboet | from the 

I arise I and mitnuld | it again. 
Here the time is obvious, because syllables exemplify 
it pretty closely. But the same time pervades the 
poem, a fact disguised from us only by pauses not 
being printed as well as syllables. A specimen verse 
is submitted in proof of this, the bar-marks being re> 
stricted to time, and the lines left separate, to show 
with what freedom metre is handled. Incessant aa 
the variations are, they never seem to destroy our 
perception of rhythm; the underlying cadence is 
heard through all changes. One's ear is conscious 
of something beyond syllables — something which 
marshals them in temporal order, supplements them 

' The second and fomth lin«8 of the first vene ore 
shorter — two periods instead of three — as if the poet had 
not yet chosen his metre. I have therefore taken tiie 
second verse for analyais, as better revealing mebdcal 
pattern. 
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when exigaous, acoelentee them when hearj. This 
something a the time-measurfl to which the; are set, 
itself nnchftnging, whose r^^nlarity ia bnt emphasized 
by their diyersity. 

I dft the eaaw on the moaDtaini tielow, 
And their great pinea groui aghast ; 



'tit my pillow white, 



And all the night tit my pillow white. 
While I eleep in the anna of the bUat. 

W--I- »v |v-»|vvw 

Sublime on tbe towen of my aldey bowen 

Lightning my pilot dta ; 
In a cavern tmder is fettered the timnder. 



It atrngglea and howl 



lowls at fi 



I vvv|v « «l »v « 

Over earth and ocean with gentle motion 

This pilot is guiding me, 
Lnred by the love ^ the genii that move 

In tbe depths <rf the purple sea. 
Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills. 

Over the lakee and the plains. 
Wherever he drram, under raonutain or stream. 

The Spirit he loves remains ; 
And I aU the while baak in heaven's blue smile. 

Whilst he is disBolving in rains. 
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Beaden -will notice for themselves how free is the 
moTement of thrae liaes, how bold the handling of 
stresB and quantity-. %llabic bulk sometimes aids 
effect, as in the words " great pines groan." More 
often panse is frankly relied on, as in the very next 
line to this: 

And all I tike night. 

This free nse of pause gives spirit to the metre.^ 
One is tempted to lay down a principle, to say that 
fully syllabized verse, where words represent rhythm 
and can be checked off on the fingers, belongs to 
tame and conventional poetry, of snch eighteenth- 
century type as 

At the cloee of the day, when the hamlet is still. 
And moitab the sweets of f oigetfnlness prove ; * 

while the greater freedom of verse like Shelley's.^with 
its vigorous use of metrical pause, came in with our 
new poetry of romantic passion. The idea may not 
be wholly false, but it must not be exalted into a 
ouion. The same poets ose both forms. Next before 
the "Cloud" in some editions of Shelley comes a 
piece headed "A Vision of the Sea," whose four- 
period lines nearly always contain their full t^ of 
syllables : 

Tis the terror (d tempest The rags of the sail 
Are flickering in ribbons witliin the fierce gale. 

This is the same time as the longer lines of the 

' Headers doubting this aoalyeia are referred to some 
fnrtlter remarks in chapter vii. (pp. 114-115). 
* Beattie, "The Hermit." 
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" Cload," but how different the effect ! Fuller ajDa- 
bification creates an unpresaion of haste, of heang 
hurried along without power to atop. We should 
rather aa; that here we have two patterns of verse, 
from either or both of which a poet can draw rich 
music. Comparison of syllables with time teaches us 
to discriminate the two. Our last great original 
singer, Mr. Swinburne, specially favours the line of 
full syllabkm, and his wonderful command of quan- 
tity enables him to do this without loading or con- 
gesting his line. Critics who glorify one of these 
types of verse at the other's expense show that they 
have yet to learn the laws of their art. One of these 
is to analyze, but never prophesy ; to raster results, 
but be chary of attempting to legislate. New writers 
bring new methods, and Poetry is apt to be justified 
of her chUdren. 

Both these specimens were in rieing metre.' The 
I division between rising and faUing is, if possible, even 
; more shadowy in triple than in duple metre. Poets 
' pass freely from one to the other. Thus Mr. Swin- 
burne's " Hesperia " * opens with falling cadence. 

Oat of the golden Mtnot* wild West , . . 
while the very next line of similar pattern begins : 

As a wind sets in witli the Antomn , . . 
How futile to regard these as separate metres ! To 

> Triple rising, gf oonrse, cotresponds to ao-called "ana- 
paeetic " measure, tr^efiUling toeo-caUed "dactylic." 
" " Poeme and Ballade " (1866). 
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, discoBS vbetliet the metre of this poem be dactylic or 
I anapaestic ie mere losa of time. It ie either or both, 
according a§ the poet has engrafted feet of theee 
patterns on the essential UDderljing rhythm. To mj 
ear, even auch lines as tlie foUowing, 

From the bonntifnl infinite West, from the ht^pf memorial 

Fall of the stately r^oee and the lordly delight of the 

convey mpcli more of a dactylic than of an anapaestic 
impreesioa. The question is of little moment, since 
both are cadences of one metre. Is there any funda* 
mental difference between 
Fair aa a roee is on earth, as a rose andeT water in 

and 



Snrely they are Hnes of the same stmctnre, differing 
only because the first starts ttom a pause and the 
second fills up that pause with syllables. Previous 
analysis otherwise explains the measnie. At any rate 
the lines quoted in this paragraph exemplify to per- 
fection Mr. Swinburne's m^cal command of words, 
and his ability to fill every period with syllables and 
yet neither overweight nor hurry his verse. 

Why have only two snbdivisious been given in 
triple metre, rieing and failing ? Why not a third, in 
which the signalizing stress shall rest on the mid- 
syllable of three? This collocation, whose analogy 
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woald be with the Classic amphibrach, is one of Prof. 
Skeat's four tmita. It is undoubtedly common in oar 
speech, therefore pTesama>bl7 in our verse, but for some 
reason our metiiBta object to recognizing it aa an 
English " foot." The looseness of our sjUable-stmc- 
tore and the uncertainty of our accentuation enable 
them always to propound another altematiTe. Thus 
in Milton's line. 

By day a dond, by ni^t a pUI^ of fire. 

"P.L.,"XIL203. 

it vould seem natural to assign " a pillar " to the 
fourth period, but it is possible to contond that the 
proper division is 

a pil- I lar of fire, 
making an anapaest of the last foot.' So also with 
TennjTson'e phrase previously quoted, 

the rapid of life, 
and innumerable other instances. Why there should 
be this unwillingness to recognize an ampkibrm^ 
does not appear. Personally, I have no doubt that 
the collocation of syllables loosely described by this 
name does occur in a period. Hany lines, moreover, 
seem at first sight written to this cadence, such as 
this of Browning's : 

' This, however, clashes with the doctrine of other proaod- 
ists, that the last foot of a line must never be triayllabic 1 
Such are the self-created difGcnltiea that attend mere theo- 
rizing. As a matter of fact, there can be little doubt that 
both the phenomena denied occur in our verse ; one or other 
of them most be accepted in the above instance. 
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I galloped, I Dirck galloped, | we galloped | all three ; ' 

or this of Mr. Swinburne's : 

Thelanrel, | the paloiB, and | the paean, | the breast of ] the 
ajnif^ in | the brake.* 

But tin examination of the poems from which these 
lines are taken will show that the effect is acddent&l. 
A dropped syllable at the beginning is responsible for 
it. Of course dactyls, amphibnichs, and anapaests 
are intetchangeable if syllableB may be dropped. 
Omit one syllable from the b^inning of a dactylic 
line, and you make amphibrachs of all feet except 
the last ; omit two, and you make dactyls. This is 
true in Classic rerse; it is equally true in Ei^lish, 
applied to time-beats instead of syllables. But there 
is this difference, that our freedom of dropping a 
syllable makes the three Tarieties seldom long distin- 
guishable. Even the two main effects, of fRJling or 
rising stress, blend and alternate ; to constitute a 
third type seems wholly unnecessary. Logically, it 
would complete the diTision, and should a poem ever 
appear cout^oing lines of this pattern only it might 
be desirable to do it, thoi^h even then the metre 
might as easily be called triple riting with the first 
syllable always omitted. Practically, such lines occur 
only casually and infrequently; and to ^ve them a 
separate name would appear to create unnecessaiy 
complication. 

^ " How they broaght ^e good news from Ghent to 
Aix." 
a "B;mn toProsBTpiDe" ("Poems and Ballada," 1866). 
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Can ft triple-time period carry more than three 
syllables P The analogy of duple metre Buggeats that 
it can, provided the syllables are such as fit easily 
into the time of that period. But, as oidy one " ac- 
cented" syllable usually goes to a period, this is 
tantamount to saying that three " unaccented " 
syllables may come t<^;ether — which, as wq hare 
seen, metrists declare impossible or disastrouB. Not 
stopping to correct rather vague phraseology, I would 
suggest that the phenomenon so described must be 
held far from uncommon in our verse, unless im- 
possible elisions are assumed. Foe quotes from an 
American writer. 

Many are the thoughts that come to me, 

and no one now would aay t^t the words italicized 
contain less than four syllables, of which the first 
alone can in any sense be described as " Euxtented." 
Similar collocationB are not very rare. In"inalume," 
Foe himself has 

The leaves tltey were witherinff and Bare, 
Ottr talk bad been serious and sober. 
Onr memorieg tnere treachenma and sere. 
She rei>elg tn a region of sighs. 
See, it Jlickers vp the aky throngh the night. 

(Secondary accent certainly occurs in some of these, 
but metrical stress is on the first syllable only.) A. 
invvious quotation from Shelley gives : 

The ra^ of the sail 
AMfiiekering in ribbons within the fierae gale. 
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Browning, in his " Pheidippides," ' abolislies the 
second stress of " gloriously," writing: 

Glorimtsl]/, as he bogan. 
So to end glorioudy. 

tlLr. Swinbome, in the early " Hymn to Proserpine " 
before quoted, need thie cadence in : 

The roece grew rosier, and Uner the sea-blue atream of 
the bays; 

and it occurs often in his later verse. Compare 
A land that is londier than rnin. 

"By the North Sea," 1. 1.' 
But reehi the hlooi-gviltiett o/taaxder. 

Ibid., L 7. 
A land that ia thirttier than min, 
A Bca that ia huMgrier than death. 

Ibid., IV. 5. 
The Aiyer and the ttayer and the harper, the light of ns 
aU and onr lord. 

" Off-shore." * 

These examples cannot he disposed of by saying 
that the italicized words or parts of words are to be 
reckoned trisyllables ; they are gennine instances of 
f oar syllables pronounoed in the normal time of three. 
Metrically, they form one mouopressure, though in 
ordinary q>eech some of them would inyolve two. 
They seem decisive against the crudely e^ressed 
theory which forbids "three unaccented syllables " 

* " Dramatic Idylls," first serieB, 1870. 
» "Stndiea in Swig," 1880. 
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to come together, and even &giuii§t Prof. Stoat's 
more carefoUy worded opinion. While it might be 
difficult to Bay that in each of these examples the 
italicized syllables occupy one period, it is clear that 
there is nothing to prevent such an occnrrence, and 
oertain that our poete do in cases like this set four 
syllables to the usual time-measore of three. When 
two such collocations come ctmsecutively, as in the 
last instance, four syllables obviously must be con- 
tained in a single period. 

The anal<^ of duple metre further sn^eBts that, 
on rare occasions, even more than four syllables may 
be crowded into a triple period. It would be danger- 
ous to pronounce this impossible. But the limita 
of monopreasure would certainly make it a rare and 
difficult feat. Questions present themselves con- 
nected with this, which will need discussion in a 
fresh chapter. They concern the exteudbility of 
rhythm, and the possibility of metres based on other 
than duple and triple time. Of verse set to the latter 
a geuer^ account has now been given, and its further 
examination must be left to the higher critic. The 
problems it presents are well worth his study, and 
should be handled to greater advantage when related 
to a true basis. Their proper solution is incom- 
patible with the idea that our "three-syllable metres" 
move to common time. 
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QTrASBUPLB USTBl!, BTC. 

Do duple and triple rhythm coTer between them the 
whole compasB of English verse ? Music has rhythms 
of greater complexity; is it bo with metre? The 
question, here as elsewhere, is one not of theory but 
of taat. Evidently verse has conditions peculiar to 
itself. Limits of articulation and accentuation make 
themselves felt. Since stress-pressure usually cul- 
minates but once in a period, and more than three 
syllables are rarely included in such monopressure, 
the difficulties of adapting words to quadruple mea- 
sure must be very great, to yet more extended periods 
almost insuperable. If secondary pressure come in, 
time will be imperfectly signalized, and rhythm be- 
come doubtful. So much is clear, but the question^ 
remains — have our poets tried to overcome these 
difficulties P This can be answered only by examina- 
tion of instances. 

The difficulties are illustrated by those phrases 
which were quoted in the penultimate par^raph of 
last chapter. Such words as " many are the " cannot 
easily be compressed into a single period ; they tend 
to split into two pairs, " many . . . are the." " Glori- 
ously " is apt to have secondary stress on its third 
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syllable. "Berela in the" and "flickers up the" 
show the dlBint^pntdng procees further adT&nced; 
it needs an effort to keep them within one rhTthniical 
unit. Oirrai a line wholly composed of such units, 
the effort would become considerable. A quadruple 
period will only too easily separate into two duple 
periods, both beii^; forms of common time. We may 
be prepared, therefore, to find some va^aeness and 
uncertiunty of effect, supposing the experiment to 
have been tried. 

Lanier quotes three examples,' seemingly with no 
doubt of IJieir measure. One is : 
Wutfully Bhe | wandered o'er the | desert of the | waters ; 
another : 

The I rose was new in | bloesom, and the | son was on the 
IhiU. 

(I give these in hia notation.) A third is humorous : 

An 1 entertaining [ history, en- 1 titled, " Saul, * | Mystery," 
Haa I recently been | published by the | Keverend Arthur 
I Coie. 

These are held to carry the main accent on the first 
«ayllable of each period. A more usual form may 
seem to carry it on the third, as in Browning's 

At the midni^t, | in the silence | of the sleep-time, | 
When yon set yonr | fancies free . . .' 

With this compare an earlier piece by the same 
writer:* 

' " Science of English Verse," pp. 126-12B, 229, 232. 
f' '<AsoIaiido,"Iaatpoem. 
* " A Toccata of Galnpfd's." 
100 
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Oh, Galappi, | Baldassaro, | tliis is very ] sad to find ; 

OT TennjBoa's line in the " Bevenge " ; ' 

"We will mtike tlie | Spaniard promise, | if we yield, to | let 
aaga 

Sach of the last Haea examples, of conrae, has a 
dropped syllable at the end ; and Mrs. Browning 
seems to uee a eimilar cadence, with twice-reptie,ted 
omissioa, in 

To the belfrjr, | one by one, | went the ringers | in tbesmi;* 

which predsely rec^ls the structure of her bus* 
band's 

On the aea and | at tlie Hagoe, | edxteea hundred | ninety- 
Mrs. Browning also gives us lines without omitted 
Billables, aa in " Lady Oer&ldine's Courtship " : 

Theie are none of | England's daaghters ) who can show a 
I proader presence ; 

or this from " The Cry of the Children " : 

Do yon hear the | children weeping, | my brothers I 

Further instances will present themselTes to my 
readers' memory. I add one from an nnpablished 
piece, which seems as apposite as any of the above : 

■ " The Revenge : a Ballad of the Fleet" 
1 " Rhyme (rf the ]>acheBi Uf^." 
. • "Herv^Riel." 
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There's Hildewan | anl Pttewan | and the Bninnde | of 



There's the hoiue of I Balmakewan;! West and East and 

I Middle DmmH ; 
On the coaet we | have the SlaiogeH— | thioogh the ehire 

a I lot of Granges, 
And the city | that is known on- 1 to tbe iini- 1 verse ae 



Are auch verses reall; written to quadruple time F 
Before answering we should properly examine the 
poenu from which the; axe taken. The effect may 
be accidental, a slight and temporary deviation from 
Epical stmctore. But, eren regarded by themeelvea, 
can it be said that they are beyond doubt ? In ea«h 
and all secondary accent shows a strong tendency to 
appear, and in very few would it be difficult to recog- 
nize unite of duple rhythm. Does any of them, for 
instance, differ substantially from thi^ other line of 
Browning's ; 
I have lived, then, done and BofCbted, loved and hated, 

learnt and taught ■. ■ ■ T 
Tet this last comes from a poem — " La Saiaiaz " — 
quite manifestly written in duple faUing metre, the 
metre of Tennyson's " Locksley Hall." 

Some of Mr. Kipling's metres seem to aam at 
quadruple time. " The Last Chantey" ' might pass 
for Mple failing at first sight : 

Loud sang tbe | aonls of the | J0II7 J0U7 | morinen ; 

but the words " jolly jolly" prepare ue for a different 
time-measure, fully syllabized in such rapid lines as : 

' " The Seven Seas " (1896), p. 21. 
102 
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Nay, but we wwe | angry, and a | hasty folk are | we, 
U wfl I worked the ship to- | gethw till she | fonndered in 

foul I weather. 
Ate we I babes that we ahonld | clamonr for a | T«ogeanae 

on the I seat 

(Obeerre how these lines dovetail.) Similar time 
Boema used in other poems, but disguised by a lai^r 
element of pause, e.g.. 

Fail is our | lot, | goodly \a oar | heritage.) 
Coast- wise, | cross-eeae, | round the world and | hack again.* 
Well, ah I fore yon well, for the | Channel wind's took | 
hold on ns.' 

This is fine swinging measure, but whether rightly 
styled quadruple may be open to question. The last- 
cited iLie has a pecoliarity which, perhaps, sheds 
light on its character. Note the extra syllable so 
cuoningly squeezed into its second period. Now 
substitute for "fare" any such rapid dissyllable as 
" merry " — sound, not sense, h^ng under discussion 
— which can be uttered in the same time as the 
monosyllable it replaces. We should then have a 
period comprising nx syllables, which could not pos- 
sibly be embraced in one monopressure. That a 
quadruple period should carry six syllables is no 
more remarkable than that a duple should carry 
three ; but it seems fatal to its ranking as a unit. 
If a unit CEtn be divided it is no longer a unit. The 
tendency here to divide into two parts would be 

' "The Seven SeaB"p. IC'ASong of the English"). 

* I^d^ p. 30 (in " The Merchantmen "). 

• Ibid., p. 94 (in "Anchor Song"). 
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uresistible ; the nz syllables voold obnously con- 
stitnte not one quadruple but two daple units. 
Now, the time is tbe same in either case, whether 
foni Bjllablea or six be carried, and time is what 
constitutes metre. It seems, therefore, to follow 
tiiat, with whatever number of syllables occupied, 
the time underlying this verse is not really quadruple, 
bat only wears a semblance of being so. 

Probably the truth is that any metre greater than 
triple, like any Greek foot of more than three 
syllablee, is resolnble into aimpler units. This does 
not prevent its lending a cadence to verse. Greek 
choriambio metre prodnoea an effect of its own; 
though its units as commonly understood are not 
real units but compound. Quadruple effects may 
similarly be obtained in our verse by what is really 
a composition of duple periods. If sescuple metre 
were ever attempted, with such a unit as, for instance, 
the word " intriability," the latter's manifest capacity 
of severance into two triple periods would probably 
prevent it from making any single impresdon. 
Music recogoixea quintuple and septuple rhythm ; 
but it is difficult to see how either could be adopted 
for verse. I know of no lines — even sii^le ones — 
which can be sapposed to exemplify either. If such 
verse were ever produced, the notation is ready to 
receive it. At present it would seem that duple and 
' triple rhythm divide between them the whole realm 
of English poetry, quadruple effects being also in 
some cases attempted. The latter, however, do not 
Constitute a real separate measure, and can always 
in the last analysis be resolved into duple time. 
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c 



Snch superimposed effecU are freqaent in English 
vene. We have seen that lambs and trochees find 
place in duple, dactyls and anapaests in triple rhythm. 
Subtler effects are also possible. Here is a not rer; 
jremarkable line of heroic Terse : 

Fears of the brave and follies of the wise.' 

Bepeat tbis structure as closely as possible in sue* 
cessire lines, and its ca.dence will produce an impres- 
non of its own. Arrange such lines in quatraons, 
'ffith dissyllabic ending of odd lines and monc«yllabic 
ot even, and the result may be something like this : 

Then with a rash the intolBrable oraTing 
ShiveK thronghont me like a tnunpet-call,— 

Oh to save Uiese I to perish for their aavii^;. 
Die for thnr life, be oflered for them all I * 

This metre, used throughout a p retty long poem, 
gives quite the effect of a separate and peculiar 
mesaore, and is oft«n so resided. Yet comparison 
with Johnson's line seems to shov that its apparent 
peculiarity comes from incessant repetition of what 
in a solitary instance would pass without notice. 
Belaz the insistency of this rhythm and the line 
resumes its ordinary effect, e.jr.. 

What can we do, o'er whom the oubeholden 
Hangs in a night with which we cannot cope! 

What but look annword, and with faces golden 
Speak to each other softly of a hopet* 

1 Jtriineon, " Vanity of Hnmsn WishM," line 316. 
' P. W. H. Myers, " St Paul," p. 34. 
• Ibid., p. 11. 
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This nuilta with ordinary " heroic " meaanra. The 
effect produced by the qnatrain first quoted depends 
partly oa its initial dactyl, partly on the unequal 
diTision of syllableB throughout periods. It may be 
noted that it is almost identical with that produced 
by our reading of certain lines supposed to be in 
Classic measure, such as Canning's : 

Needy knife-grinder, whither art thou gdngi ' 
or the more serioaa attempt of an obscurer critic : 

Yet with my charmer fondly will I wander.* 
This structure will be further analyzed in the ap- 
pendix. It was certainly bold to set a cadence of 
this kind to the familiar time-spaces of our best- 
known measure, but the poet's ear is justified by the 
resnlt, unavoidable monotony being the one apparent 
blemish on a measure which most be deemed beautiful 
and satisfactory in itself. 

In triple metre, a not uncommon effect — due 
evidently to our habit of speech— is produced bj 
letting the first and third syllables in a period out- 
weigh the second. This results in a cadence whose 
analogue would be the Classic foot " amphimacer," 
exactly rereraing that other which has beeu noted 
as comparable to the " amphibrach." Such cadence 
is exemplified in Moore's line. 

She is far from the land where her young hero Bleeps,' 

' "Anti-Jacobin "(1797). 

■ Hemes, John, "The Elements of Speech" (London, 
1773), p. 186. 

■ ■■ Iriah Melodies." 
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the rhythia of which has heen not inaptl; paralleled t 
-with that of an ordinary French heroic line. It 
would uBually be scanned as consisting of "ana- 
paests," but the fallacy of this has been already 
exposed. That foot, in Greek verse, movea to com- 
mon time, and its nse to denote a triple period is 
ukisleading. Besides, only a Boeotian ear conld re- 
gard these as anapaests, even in the metaphorical 
eense. They have a not unpleasing rhythm of their 
own, quite different from that of any of the Greek 
feet mentioned in this paragraph. But it is a more 
or less accidental and temporary effect merely, due 
to the propensity of our lai^iiage for acoenting 
alternate syllables, and the base on which it is super- 
imposed — as an examination of the entire poem 
readily shows — is triple rising metre. 

In all such cases the important fact to remember ' 
is that syllabic structure only, not time, is modified 
by these conspicuous Tariations. Striking as they 
are, and prominent as syllabic value necessarily is in 
our verse, the ultimate appeal is to something yet 
deeper, yet more fundamental. What astonishing 
syllabic variety can be superimposed on simple times 
has been noted in previous pages. To many readers, 
doubtless, the syllabic variety will seem more im- 
portant than the temporal imiformity. But the two 
are blent in our verse, and the former takes its whole 
meaning and content from the latter. Complexities 
of metre, we hare seen reason to believe, depend on 
contrast between these two elements. With this re- 
assertion of basic principle I pass on to other phases 
of our subject. 
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The number of periods customarily constitutiiig 
triple lines was not discussed in last chapter, being 
reserred for mention here, in connection with wider 
issues. Three, four, and six are the commonest 
numbers, illustrated bj Cowper's: 

I am out of humanity's reach, 
I mnst finish my journey alone ; ' 
Byron's : 

The Assytkan came dowsf like the wolf on the fold ; * 
Mr. Swinburne's : 

For the breitth jof the feoeiof the Lor^ that is felt in the 
tMneatif^edead.' j / I 

These are m rising rhythm, bat the same applies to 
falling. The longest triple line known to me — per- 
hapB the yery longest real line in serious Bnglisb 
verse — occnrs in Tennyson's latest volume,* in the 
poem " Eapiolani " r 

Dance in aioontain oi'flame with hei/ devils, oil shake with 
her|aiimderH ain shatter her idand. I 

This, H will be seen, contains no fewer than eight 
periods. The shortest triple lines, I think, contain 
two periods, as in Hood's " One more Unfortunate " ; 



' "Minor Poems," "Alexander Selkirk." 

* " Hebrew Melodies." 

> "Poems and Ballada " (ISW), "A Song in Time of Ke- 
Tolutton." 

* " Oenone and other Poema" (1892). This same volnme 
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It is an intereetiiig question, |>erttnent to Fatmore*! 
contention cited at the end of chapter t., whether 
triple linea can consist of one period only. Of coarse 
we could write Hood's lines in that form : 
Take her np 

Tenderly, 
Lift her with 

Care— 
and TBTj odd it would look, since our printing does 
not show the pauses which supplement the mono- 
flyllable " care." This would be typography merely, 
not prosody. The prosodial question is, what de- 
termines the length of a line P . 

Not every line printed as Bach is a real line of 
Terse. We may write either ; 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, the fnnow 

followed free; 
We were the Oiai that ever bunt into that silent sea— 

or, as these words are usually printed in the " Ancient 
Mariner," arranged in four lines of common " ballad 

contains mora than one instanoe of his longeet real line of 
daple vene, first used in lines titled " Vii^il," and never 
mora finely than in these which eloee his last gift to na ; 
Spirit, nearing yon dark portal at the limit of tliy bnman 

state. 
Feu not tbon the hidden purpose oS the Being who alone is 

great. 
Nor the myriad world. His shadow, nor the silent watcher 

at the gate. 
Bat tbe niite periods of this duple verse cannot be held 
eqnal in lengtik to tbe eight toiple periods oi the line quoted 
above. 
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meamue " ; or, finally, divided into aii lines of shorter 
length, foor containii^ font syll&bles and the others 
six, which is the form adopted sometimes for other 
poems in predselj this metre. Is it matter of in- 
difierence, or of caprice? If we heard the poem 
instead of reading it, should we know where the 
lines end ? Or is there no principle involved, and 
may the printer exerdse his choice in the arrange- 
ment P 

Final rhyme of course yields no such prindple. 
since some lines do not rhyme at all, while others 
have rhyme elsewhere than at the end. We cannot 
say that 



To the helfry, one hy one. 
Came the riugers in the snn, 

are separate lines because of their rhyme. Midway 
and other rhymes are often found, notably in Brown- 
ing's "The worst of it" and "Ms aliter visum," ' 
Final rhyme, no doubt, accentuates to our ear the 
termination of a line, but it does not cause termina- 
tiou. 

A poem is in itself a whole, but either author or 
printer usually divides it into lines for our con- 
venience in reading. There ia no law to prevent 
their doing so as they please, and one often sees 
curious arrangeinentB which have no real significance. 

> " Selectione," as before, pp. 209, 213. 
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"With these we need not concern ourselTea. The true 
point is, supposing a poem came to us without 
dirigion at all, could we for onrselTes arrange it into 
lines — would these reveal tbemselyes as the units of 
rhythm do, while we read or listen ? 

If so, it can be only in virtue of tbeir being 
neceesarily followed by a pause. Nothing else will 
avail to discriminate them. And the first answer 
must be tihat only such lines are true imits, all others 
being merely matter of convenience. In triple verse, 
as we have seen, many lines obviously run and dove- 
tail into each other. Such verse possesses uo real 
line, and it is immaterial in most cases how the 
division is made on paper. In " Take her up ten- 
derly, lift her with care," there seems no real stop 
till the word "care" is reached; the words form 
one rhythmical line. Therefore triple verse of one 
period is never used; it would be too manifest a 
distortion of fact. One period of vneven time has 
no stability, and cannot form a real unit, even if 
printed as such. And even triple lines of three 
periods are usually read in pairs, making them 
virtually one line of six periods. 

When the pause at the end of a line is due to a 
dropped syllable, there may still be no finality. 
Thus in 

Britamiia needs no bnlworke, 

No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is o'er the monntain-waTeB, 

Her home is on the deep,' 

> Campbell, " Ye Mariners of England." 
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it can liBrdlj be doubted that the first line is identi- 
cal in length with the third, a pause replaciDg the 
eighth syllable; if that pause were filled up b; sub- 
stituting "battlements" for "bulwarks," the time 
would be unaltered, while the pause would disappear. 
But the case is quite other with the second and 
fourth lines. These are undoubtedly followed hy a 
distinct and unaToidable interval of silence. Some 
writers teach that this is because the four lines are 
all of equal length, the second and fourth having a 
"silent foot" at the end. As we cannot define a 
pause which is never filled up by syllables, it seems 
safer to say that this, our familiar " batlad-measure," 
contains really two lines of seven periods, whose 
termination is marted by a distinct but unmetrical 
pause. 

Patmore, who upheld the view just referred to, 
contended that one of his own poems, written in 
duple rising three-period metre — 

How strange it is to wake 
And watch, while others aleep^ 

owed its specially solemn and mournful effect to the 
fact that each line was followed by a pause equal to 
the time of two syllables.' TTJn friend Tennyson 
ridiculed this theory, and set himself to disprove it 
by oompoeing comic lines to the same measure.* It 
is cert^nly difficult to detect anythii^ mournful or 
solemn in these lines from Cowper : 

' Essay aa before, in " Collected Poems," voL iL, p. 243. 
Cf. ibid., p. IS3. 
' " Life," vol. L, p. 470. 
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When all within is peace. 

How Nature eeems to smile I 
Delighte that never cease 

The livelong day beguile. ' 

EveB great critics, it would appear, allow their 
theories to run away with them, and forget the 
neoeasity of testing assertionB by hard fact. 

Our best-known measures, of which ballad-metre 
and the heroic line are samples, do undoubtedly 
seem to be followed by a short non-metrical pause. 
When the sense of one line runs into another, this 
stop is disregarded in dehvery, being shortened so 
as to be imperceptible, bat still exists. True en- j 
jambemeni, as the French call it, in a metrical sense ! 
exists only when b^innings and endings of lines \ 
meet in one period, as we have seen happen in some i 
specimens <^ triple metre. Tme lines, therefore, i 
are probably less common in triple than in duple i 
Terse. Beyond this generalization it seems uusafe 
to dogmatize, and so long as lineal diTiaion does not 
clash with rhythm it matters Httle how a page is 
arranged. 

The last question which it seems necessary to ask 
in Uiis study concerns a point which ma^ have pre- 
sented itself, at more than one st^e, to any reader 
who has accompanied the ailment thus for. Do 
duple and triple metre ever meet in the same poem P 
Hitherto they have been considered separately, as 
if wholly distinct and incompatible ; do facts bear 
ont such Beverance P This question goes to the very 

' "Minor Poema,"" Song." 
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root of metrical analTaia, and its eiamination may 
fitly close our inquiry. 

" Mixed metres " are mentioned in our boobs of 
prosody, but the term needs explanation. If it 
mean merely that now two syllables and now three 
occupy succeeding periods in the same line, this is 
true of our most regular measores. The unit of 
heroic verse is pronounced by Mr. A. J. Ellis to be 
" indiscriminately either dissyllabic or trisyllabic." ' 
Tet critics agree that poems like Coleridge's " Chris- 
tabel," Scott's "Lay of the Last Minstrel," and 
Byron's " Siege of Corinth," differ in metrical kind 
rather than degree from poems of more ordinary 
and orthodox type; and they account for this by 
saying that the metre of these poeme is "mixed." 
Do they mean, and would they be right in meaning, 
that the fundamental rhythm itself alters, that duple 
and triple time meet and intermingle ? 

What would this Imply P If we attempt to alter- 
nate duple and triple beats in any movement, we 
shall find that we always reduce them to a common 
integer, as when the feet are stamped in " Eentisfa 
fire." The time-sense, the irresistible craving for 
regular succession, leaves us no choice. How, then, 
, can duple and triple units alternate in one rhythm ? 
Dissyllables and trisyllables can, of course, but only 
when equalized in time. The two syllables must be 
spread out to equal the three, or the three com- 
pressed to equal the two. Instances of both are 
frequent in our verse, but alternation without equality 

' Pbilolt^icol Society's " TiEmBactions," 1873- 1S74, p. 
U4. 
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I Eteems ioconceiTable. Oar disregard of qoantity, and 
I neglect of time, ma; easily lead aetray here. It is 
I tempting to assume that the unit of all rhythm is 
one and tiie same, so that metres differ only as this 
unit is filled by two, or three, or even four syllables. 
Duple metre would then simply mean a preponder- 
ance of dissyllabic unite, triple of trisyllabic, while 
mixed metre would blend both freely. But this 
belies the dictate of our seneeB, and breaks with the 
tradition of music and the popular ear. The units 
of duple and of triple time are different. A " triplet " 
in duple metre does not occupy the time of a triple \ 
period. All meatwe does not use one measure, t 
Bngli^ syllables poorly represent time, and can ! 
usually be fitted to any rhythm. We have seen that 
a line of eight syllables may contain four duple units, 
or four triple ; that a line of fifteen syllables may be 
a "heroic" line, or a line of five triple periods. 
Syllables alone are insufficient guide. They may be 
varied at the poet's pleasure. But duple and triple 
h«at» are essentially different, and one does not see 
how they can coexist side by side. Unequal units 
do not make rhythm. Duple and triple time are both 
normal to English verse, and each has its own unit. 
However or whatever compensation may aadst to 
balance syllables, the time-space in each remains 
unaltered. All metre is not fundamentally the same 
metre. Duple rhythm moves to duple time, triple 
to triple, and each keeps its individuality. To sup- 
pose them blent in a rhythm composed of both is 
surely to contradict the verdict of our ears. 

This does not, however, prevent rajdd transition 
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from one to the other. It does not imply that duple 
and triple time may not alternate in our Teree, a^ 
hexameter and iambic did in Oreeb.' Here, fortnn- 
atelj, tiieory may give place to example. A chorus 
in Mr. Swinburne's " Erechtheus " runs tiioa: 

With a leap of his limb* «s ft lion's, a cry from hi« lips as 
of thnader. 
In a storm of amorons godhead filled with fire. 
From the height of the heaven that was rent with the 
roar of his coming in snnder 
St^wig the Htrong God on the spoil of his desire.' 

This speaka for itseU. Here, beyond doubt, are 
lines of triple rhythm alternated with lines of duple. 
It will be seen how remarkable is the efFect, how 
striking the contrast, intensified by change from 
rising cadence in the odd lines to falling in the even. 
I know of no exact parallel in Ei^liah poetry. But 
the uniqueness is due mainly to continuity of rapid 
change, successive aini^le lines alternating with r^u- 
larity. If from single lines we pass to groups of 
lines, examples are easier to find, such as this of 
Blake's: 

The snu draoending in the west. 

The evening star does shine ; 
The biids are silent in their nest. 

And I moat seek for mine. 



' The precise definition of time by syllabic quantity in 
Greek and Latin verse, however, rendered poauble Utere 
effects which are impossible to ns. Classic precedents 
seldom hold good in English, conditions differing. 

' " Erechthena : aTragedy" <I87»), p. 33. 
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The moon, lik« & flowei 

In heaven's high bower, 

With silent delight 

SiU and Biniles on the night.' 
By itself this excerpt may Bcarcely be deemed con- 
duBive, but I conceive that no one reading the little 
poem through will doubt that in each stanza tiie 
first quatrain moves to duple time, the second to 
triple. 

In these instanceB succession is r^ular. If, now, 
we turn to the poems before mentioned, we shall find 
change of time not less apparent. " Christabel " is 
mainly in duple metre, but some passives pass 
clearly into triple, as, for example, one near the end 
of the First Part, beginning : 

In the toach of this boeom there worlceth a gpell 
Which is lord of thy atterance, Chrietabel I 

Similar transitions abound in Scott's "Jaj," ad- 
mittedly moulded on Coleridge's metre; also in 
Byron's "Siege," which uadoubt«dly followed Scott's 
lead. In all three poems, however, and very many 
others since, the transitions come not at reguhu' 
intervals, but apparently haphazard. Even this is 
not aU. While some passages are clearly in duple 
metre and others as clearly in triple, a lai^ number 
seem to waver between the two, and miglit be read 
as eitlier. Take these well-known lines : 

Alaa 1 they bad been friends in youth. 

But whispering tAngnea can poison tmth ; 

And constancy lives is realma above ; 
And life IB thorny, and youth is vain ; 

' "SongBof Innocence," "Night." 
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effects — we may expect to find intricacy and possible 
perplexity. Words may seem capable of more than 
one movement, and we may feel uncertain which was 
intended. Some illustrations of this will be given in 
next chapter. Poets, tike Esaias, are veij bold; 
sometimes, possibly, over-bold. They might attempt, 
for example, to alternate duple with hiple time in 
Bucceesive portions of one line, as if one wrote : 
With a leap of hia limbe as a lion's, godhead filled with 



I do not think such an attempt has ever been made ; 
whether it could be made with success is beyond 
the critic's province to say. Coleridge's metre had 
its comic precursors, and was considered unfit for 
serious poetry ; his genius proved this false. Other 
experiments may yield similarly unexpected results. 
We must not seek to fetter inspiration. But two 
things, I think, may be asserted with confidence. 
One is, that the actual cadences of verse depend 
largely on their temporsl rhythm. The other, that 
whatever be the inter-relation of duple with triple 
time, and even if the period is each were of the same 
length, compensation by pause remains certain. 
Balancing two syllables against three must imply 
their equalization in time. Under both heads, there- 
fore, previous contentions are justified. Time is 
seen to be a fact of prime import in our verse. 
Neglect of it cannot but be fatal to just scansion. 
For it remains the sole real measurer of rhythm. 
Temporal periods, however disguised, form the abso- , 
lute units of English metre. >. 
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CHAPTER Vin 

ZXXl[PLiriCA.TIOII8 or KBTHOD 

Thb rnodua operandi of time-BCBiiBioii has now been 
defined to the beat of my power, and I have dis- 
d&imed all wish to invade the field of the h^her 
critic. But some further practical illustration may 
zeasonably be aaked. After aJl, most theories of 
verse sound well in the abstract. It must be poor 
MUtlysis which cannot wear a face of verisimilitude 
while confronted only with our commoner metres. 
The trial cornea when it encounters difficult and 
unusual phenomena. Does it explain these better 
than other theories, make them more intelligible, 
more easy to follow ? Unless a theory does this, it 
is of small use. Prosody should be a practical 
science, helping us to unravel intricacies of structure. 
That explanation is best whidi throws most light on 
the facts, and accords wiUi them best. In this con- 
cluding chapter, therefore, I propose to select a few 
specimens of unusual verse, and consider how far 
time-measure elucidates their construction. The 
appendix which follows will do the same thing to 
some extent, though in a Bpecially restricted field. 
In this way I hope to show that the method adopted 
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is no air-drawn fancy, but a real key to proeodial 
problem B. 

Tlie proof of a pudding is in the eating, but mnob 
depends on the cook. A theory may be true, yet 
"wrongly applied ; good material can be spoiled by 
bad handling. If some of the explanations about to 
be offered mispleaBe, let it not be too hastily con- 
cluded that the theory inspiring them is fallacious. 
Time being determined by ear, not by arithmetic, 
there may well be room for difference of opinion. 
Other theories by no means fumish infallible testa. 
My scansions most be taken as sn^estions, not ex 
eatJtedra judgements. Acceptance of their general 
tenor is not incompatible with some disagreement 
in respect of details. 

If I am asked to define the metre of this line : 
From the unknown sea to the unseen shore — 
I cannot answer fully. It is clearly in duple rising 
metre, but whether it contain four periods or fiye it 
is impossible to say. It it occurred in heroic verse, 
there would be no difScnlty in spreading it over five 
periods ; if in " octosyllabic," none in adapting it to 
four. This lb because the syllables are given us, but 
not the time. If we had the whole poem before us, 
time wonld be manifest, and would fix the metre. 
In Greek verse a fragment like this would reveal 
its structure absolutely, each syllable disclosing its 
qnantity. The difference in our case is patent.' As 

' " A mebical scheme which fails to inform as in what 

metre detached decasyllabic lines are written is leally no 

scheme at oU" ("Satorday Review," April 12th, 1W2, 
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a matter of fact, I do not remember whence the line 
comes, or in what metre it ia written ; the illustration 
IB all the better on that account, and no other method 
of Bcansion can go further on the data given. 
Similarly, if we read this line b; itself— 

To have loved, to bmn thought, to have done — 
we cannot poaaiblj tell whether it is duple metre or 
triple. The words by themselTes do not show. Bnt 
when we compare its contest — 
Is it M small a thing 

To kave enjoy'd the nm, 
To have lined light in the apring, 

To kavt Imitd, to have thinight, to have done ; 
To have advanced tnie friends, and beat down baffling 

fowl'— 
we perceive at once that the time is duple, that the 
line in question cousists of three "triplets." The 
words which I have Tentured to italicize, it will be 
felt, cover in each case the normal time of two 
BjUables. " To have " represents sometimes a mono* 
syllable, sometimes a diasjllable. The easy-going 
way in which the poet oscillates between these uses 
may seem a btemish to some ; it at any rate shows 
how little aid syllables give us in determining metre. 
CompensatioD by pause is well exemplified in 

p. 465). The writer of this sentence is comparing English 
veiBe with Qreek, and desires to apply simihu' methods to 
each. But difiereDt materials require diflereut methods 
(compare a recent footnote, p. 116). No system of scan- 
sion can give to English syllables qoalitieB which they 
do not poeseea. 

' Hotthew Arnold, "Empedocles on Etna" (Aet I., 
So. 2). 
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"Arethusa" luid "Hymn of Pan." The 
time of each is triple, and the syllables of main 
accentuation are separated by an interval uniform 
in duration though not in content. Thus, in the 
lines. 

And opened a ehaam 
la the roekt ; with the gmtm 
All Erymanthas shook, 

the space vbich separatee "spasm" from "all" is 
clearly equal to that which intervenes between the 
other italicized syllables ; while the rhetorical pause 
after " rocks," emphasize it how we will, in no way 
affects structure. Four syllables are sometimes 
crowded into a period, as in this case, 

And now from their fonntainH 
In Enna's mowUamt, 
Down one vsle where &e momiiig basks, 

and we cannot read this without consciousness of the 
crowding. With these provisoes, the analysis of either 
poem offers no difficulty, unless lines of irregular 
length in the " Hymn " be accounted such. 

A beautiful little poem by Tennyson ' may be 
quoted entire. 

All aloag the valley, stream that flashest white. 

Deepening thy voice with the deepening of the ni^t, 

All along the valley, where thy waters flow, 

I walk'd witii one I loved two and thirty yeus ago. 

All along the valley, while I wallc'd to-day. 

The two and thirty y«ara were a miat that roUs away ; 



" In the Valley of Canteretx." 
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For all along the valley, down thy rocky bed, 
Iliy liTliig T<nce to me was aa the voice of the dead. 
And all along the Talley, by rock and cave and tiee, 
Th« voice ot the dead waa a living voice to me. 

This does not seem difficult metre, yet has perplexed 
more than one prosodist. The word " yeurs " in the 
sixth line, tbe second "voice" in the e^;hth, are 
reckoned diasyllables. The stracture is pronounced 
" trochaic, with iamlitc intrusion," and some irords 
are " hjper-metricaL" On a time-basis, these diffi- 
culties disappear, and the structure is shown perfectly 
simple. Seven dnple rising periods constitute the 
rhythm. These are never wholly occupied by sound, 
anless in the fourth line we choose to make " loved " 
a dissyllable;' more naturally it is a monosyllable 
followed by a pause. Silent intervals occur in each 
line, not always in the same place, covering the space 
sometimes of one syllable, sometimes of two. These 
are part of the structure, essential to the efFect; 
every careful reader rect^nizes them. Omisdon of 
initial syllables gives four lines fatting cadence ; the 
others have rising. But the basis, the fundamental 
time-measure, remains unaltered throughout. Only 
one further point requires notice. In the second 

, ' Tennyson differs from most of his contemporaries in 
printing 'd when he does not wish the vowel sonnded {e.g., 
waik'd in this line), unless the verb ends in a vowel, when 
he prints ed in every case. The above ipelling therefore 
^vss no cine to sound, fant I cannot believe he meant ns to 
say " lovgd." In the sixth line, " yeais " almost fills double 
space through ita natural quantity, the panne being more- 
(m than ajier the word. Bnt the word does not make the 
metre ; it ii this latter which gives value t« the word. 
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line, the word "deepening" may seem to hare two 
different Talues. It might be supposed to fill the 
space of three By Usblee when first used, of two when 
repeated. If this were so, it would he nowise extra- 
ordinary; we have just seen a like instance in the 
quotation from Arnold, Tennyson himself elsewhere 
writes: 

The Queen of Scots at least is Cathclie. 

Ay, Madam, Cathotic ; but I will not have . . .* 

But in the line under consideration spelling goes to 
show that he wished his word treated as a triplet each 
time, and the pause before the first "Deepening" 
makes this easy to do. The more identically we pro- 
nounce this word on the two occasions of its appear- 
ance the nearer we shall come to realimng the in- 
tended effect. 

Falling cadence and frequent pauses give character 
to the metre of Mr. Meredith's " Love in the Valley " 
and " Phoebus with Admetus." ' A single couplet 
from the latter will illustrate : 

Mindful were the shepherds, as now tiie noon severe 
Bent a boming eyebrow to brown evetido. 

If for " shepherds " we were to substitute shepherds 

■ "QtteenMRry"<ActV.,8c 1). Ib it Keats or Shelley 
who speaks of 

those to whom the mueriea of the world 
Are taitery, and will not let them rest I 
Sinular instances are not rare, and seem to show that oar 
poets enjoy the effect of these contrasts. 
' ' "Selected Poems" by George Meredith (1897), pp. W 
and 77. 
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all, for " §eTera " leverehf, for " eyebrow " fiery brow, 
and for " brown eretide " pallid eventide, we ehould. 
have filled up the sUent spaces which my ear detects in 
reading these lines, and te which their mnsio owes 
its charm. As filled up, the periods would appear 
strictly regular, and comparatiTelj insipid. By deft 
use of pause the poet creates what is practitallj a 
new measure, easy of Bcanedon if time be taken as 
the basis. Its framework oontinues the same throt^h- 
out each stanza of both poema, slight alterations of 
pause adding a sense of variety. The short lines in 
the second piece are merely two long lines printed as 
four, without any real alteration of pattern. 

" Brown eretide " gives not two merely, but three. 

. consecutive syllables of equally strong accentuation 
— a conjunction which metrists have declared im- 

; possible. It is possible, I think, only where they 
are separated by a pause. Every time they occur, 
therefore, we may assume that they cover the normal 
time of two syllables. This explains the structure 
of 

Chter, hoys, cheer I no more of idle soitov ; ' 
or, 

Bare great aovU, in a plenitude of vidon, 
Planned high deede as immortal aa the ann ; ' 

or, the strong syllables coming at the end of a line, as 
in Mr. Meredith's case, instead of at the beginning, 

■Charles Mackay in "The Emigrants" ("Works," 
Chaodos Clasaics, p. 546). 

' "Shadow-land," by Lord Bowen. See his "Hemoit" 
by Sir H. S. ConnLngham (1807), p. 214. 
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SaT&ge I waa fatting in my lumae, late, lone ; 
Weary, dreary with the long day'i tnor/c^ 

Th« duple structure of the pieces here quoted from 
is in other reBpects uamistakable, unless indeed we 
prefer to call Browning's effect quadruple. 

For a case of triple metre masquerading as duple, 
take this verse from Browning's poem " Bephtm " : ' 

Nothing begins — bo needs to end : 
Where fell it short at first? Extend 
Only the same, no change can mend- 

Tbese three lines (unintelligible when thus isolated) 
might very well pass for duple metre. But com- 
parisou with the rest of the poem dispels this idea. 
Its rhythm is at once felt to be triple. A typical 
line occurs in the first verse ; 

When my home was the star id my god Rephan. 

Here are evidently four periods, of which three con- 
tain three syllables, the fourth two only. In a few 
lines the final period seems to cany three syllables 
(unless the third period be " amphibrachic "), e.g., 

None felt distaste when better or worse. 
Not reach — aapire yet never attain. 



' Bobert Brownimg, Epilogue to "Fifine at the Fair" 
(1872) ; or in " Selections,;' p. 248, " The Honaeholder." 

' "A«(dando"(lSS9). The name " Rephan " is accented 
on the eecond syllable. It is so spelt in the Revised Ver- 
sion of the Bible (Acta, viL 43), white the AnthoriEed has 
" Kemphan." Browning's choice may have been influenced 
by metrical feelin^^ 
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Usually it Itag " iambic " cadence, aignalizing the 
end of a line. Other periods contain dissyllables or 
triayllables at pleasure, aod tlie first often contaias 
only one syllable, giving falling effect. But the 
poem in its entirety manifestly moves to triple time. 
Its lines have affinity with 

Like a child from tke womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
not with 

The stag at eve had dnmk his fill. 

' From this follows that in the stanza first quoted 
syllables do not correspond to periods in the manner 
we imagined. The poem reaching as as a whole, we 
read this like the other stanzas to triple rhythm, its 
periods spaced out by liberal admixture of pause; 

' thus and only thus is its metre determined. 

Triple rhythm, we have seen throughout our study, 

I drops one or more syllables with ease. The esamples 
air^dy cited in this chapter show that duple metre 
can at times emulate this freedom. Partictilarly, 
perhaps, is this the case when its periods are coupled 
so as to produce somewhat of a quadruple effect It 
appeared that verse so framed would be characterized 
by rapid movement, and some v^ueness of accen- 
tual signalizing. Yet if the resultant impression 
be well marked in itself, this need not disturb enjoy- 
ment. 

As an illustration of this, take a verse of Camp- 
beU'B " Battle of the Baltic" : 

Uke leviathans afloat 
Lay their bulwarks on the brine, 
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Wbil« the aigii «f battle fiew 
On the laity British line. 
It -wnB ten of April mom by the ehime ; 
Ab they drifted on theb path 
There wee silence deep aa death, 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time. 

The opening lines here might pass for ordioaiy 
duple falling metre ; 

Like le- 1 via- 1 thans a- 1 float v 
Lay their | bnlwarks ] on the | brine w ; 

or even for duple rising, vith initial triplet : 

Like levi- | athans | afloat 
lAy their bol- | warks on 1 the brine. 

But neither of these quite repreBente the way we 
read it, or explains the word " mom " in the fifth 
line, which clearly covers the time of two syllables. : 
I take it that the time is indeed duple, but that the 
periods are conpled to produce a quadruple impres- 
eioD. Occasionally diis is foigotten, when the time 
becomes frankly duple, e.g., 



Now joy, old England, raise I 

But the prevailing rhythm seems to run thus : 

Like levia- | thans afloat w 

Lay their bulwarks | on the brine, " 
While the sign of | battle flew w 
On the lofty | British line, w 
It was ten of | April mom u | by the chime ; ' 
Etc etc. 
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The eecond period always drops a syllable, necesBi- 
tating a paoae. In the longer fifth line, the added 
third period exactly repeats the measure of the 
second. The last two lines of each stanza correspond 
precisely to the fifth : 

And the boldest | held his breath w | for a time w, 
and are written as two lines merely to draw attention 
to the rhymes. " For a time " is not a single period, 
but shotUd carry two stresses, as is well seen in a 
line like 

Led tbem on. 

Whether or no this justly explains Campbell's 
metre, it ia certain that we read it without any diffi- 
culty. Dropped syllables do sot perplex us. The 
first line begins with one : 

w Of Nekon | and the North u, 
which in weaker hands might cause dubiety. But 
the strong awing of the verse carries us over all ob- 
stacles. Frosodists may hesitate over its scansion ; 
the casual reader makes no demur. Tet this measure 
is singular, perhaps unique ; he will not have met its 
like before. That troubles him not, since the rhythmic 
beat is dear and strong. Temporal impressions must 
be definite, if unuanal forms of metre are to be ac- 
cepted and enjoyed. 

Quadruple cadence might seem a^n au^^ested — 
with the pause in a different place— by the " Coronach " 
in Scott's " Lady of the Lake " {Canto HI. § 16) : 

He is gone on | w the monntain. 
He is lost to I w the forest. 
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But, as tlie pause tjiua indicated is never replaced by 
a syllable, we cannot verify its existence; nor do I 
tbink it real. If ve attempt to fill it up, as by 
writing 

He ia gone cm | jnmder moimtaiii. 
He ie lost to [ yonder forest, 

I think we must feel that we have altered tbe mea- 
sure. Dissyllabic rbyming seema here to produce a 
fictitious quadruple impression. Substitute mono- 
syllables, and the time is shown obviously triple — 

He is gone | on the mount. 
He is lost I to the wood. 

The second syllable of a dissyllabic rhyme is, in most 
cases at least, outnde the metrical scheme ; and I do 
not doubt it is so here. But from this instance we 
may learn how qoicUy tbe ear accepts another st^- 
geation, how ready it is to divide each line into two 
' equal periods, three syllables balanced against four. 
Beal dropped Hyllables do occur at the beginnings of 
lines, e.g., 

h/ The font, reappearing . . . 

And in one line : 

Uke the babble on the fountain, 

a dissyllable is substituted for a monosyllable, so that 
in this as in other cases four syllables are carried by 
a triple period. 
J Variety of metre is a note of recent verse ; variety 
{ of time we bare been forewarned to expect. A good 
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instanoe of thu latter seems afforded hj TennyBOii'B 
ballad " The Berenge." ' Proliably -we are all con- 
■douB of Bomething unaBual in the measure of this 
poem, aome irregulaiity remarkable in itself, yet not 
causing ouoertiunty of effect. I believe this ifl due 
to management of time. The duple metre in which 
the poem opens either passes into triple, or — ^it may 
be — ifi so continuously oTerlaid with triplets as to 
suggest the other movement. This change oocurs 
suddenly at the b^inning of Section IV. — 

He had only a hnndted seamen to work the ship and to 
fight— 

soon gives way, but returns in Section V. Thence- 
forward the two cadences are succeaslTe, now one 
being favoured, now the other. Can wo possibly call 
these lines of our pattern ? — - 

fiat anon the great San Philip she bethought heiself and 

And the son went down, and the atars came out far over 



Surely they are different, and deliberately contrasted. 
We are never left in doubt which ia which. Con- 
summate art prevents that, and wields either with 
eqn&l force. As a rule, each aection is wholly in one 
or other. The last of all differs from the two which 
precede it in ao marked and singular a way that the 
question might rest on thia instance alone; change 
of time, real or apparent, seems the only possible ex- 
planation. 

' " Ballads and other Poems," 1880. 
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An earlier poem, " The Cbarge of the Light Bri- 
gade," shows Bimilar handling of time even more 
clearly, the Btructure being simpler. 

Half a league, ] half a leagne, | 
Half a league | onward 

mnBt be triple rhythm (though Heaven forbid vre 
call these daetyU !). But 

Forward, the Ljgbt Brigade I 
Charge for the gnus, he said — 

manifestly changes to duple.' The change is dis- 
guised by LUTerted accent in each first period, so that 
the line is half finished before the effect reveolfl itself. 
ITone the less it is unmistakable, and I feel sore 
that every careful reader feels it, as well as the change 
back to triple time in 



The syllabic difference here is very slight, but the 
temporal difference asserts itself boldly, and carries 
OB from one measure to the other without risk of 



The tendency of late years to give duple metre a 
character other than its own, by charging it heavily 

' A parallel is afforded by the short lines in Scott's "Boat- 
song" (" Lady of the Lake," IL 19), 0.;., 
Heaven send It happy d«w. 
Earth lend it sap anew I 
Bnt In these time seems to me left somewhat omUgnons, 
with resalting nnsatisfoctoiy vagneneBB of effect. The same 
eritidem ooa be made in other pieces by Scott. 
1»3 
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with tripleUi, U verf noticeable. One of Miss Bos- 
aetti's last poems 111B7 illustrate this. 

Sleeping at last, the tronble uid tumult orei, 
SlMping at laat, the Btmggle and honor put. 

Cold aad white, oat of sight of friend and of lorer, 
Sleeping at last' 

Still more striking metrically is l£r. Meredith's "Me- 
IwnpaB " ' — 

With love exceeding a simple lore of the things 
That glide in graaaee and mblde of woody wreck. 

And one or two poems by Mr. Bobert Bridges * might 
be cited in the same connection. These writers seem 
trying to do throughout a whole poem what their 
predecesBora were content to do in scattered lines, 
witness two quoted in previous pages, Milton's 

Fled over Adria to the Hesperian fields, 
and Mr. Swinburne's 

Thou art older and colder of spirit and blood than t. 
This is not triple metre, but duple abounding in 
triplets. Whet^r such an effect be satis&ctory as 
basis tor a poem, the reader most j udge himself. To 
me there seems something falsetto about it, some- 
: thing strained and factitious and unnatural. As one 

'> ■■ New Poems " (1806), p. lU. 

* " Selected Poems," as before, p. 83. 

' Compare in "Minor Poems" (1890), Bk. IL, No. 3, 

" Whither, O splendid ship"; No. 7, " The Downs" ) 

Bk. IIL, No. 2, "London Snow"; No. IS, " Awake, my 

kearL" The lyrical cry of the last of these is deli^thiL 
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of many effects, it not onlj pleases but delights ; yet 
toujour* perdrix sooa palls. I Buspect also that most 
readers are puzzled by it. Time is deliberately made 
I oncertain, aiid our sense of rhythm rebels. We crare 
\ a definite and onmistakable beat. That an adverse 
' verdict will finally be given on these grounds it were 
rash at present to anticipate. The expenment is 
at least interesting, and critics should watch its de- 



Christina BoBsetti was a weaver of particularly 
subtle verse-pattems, so subtle as almost to elude 
analysis. Time-measure alone can help us to deal 
with them. There is indeed no difficulty in following 
her most boldly marked metres, libe^ 

where are yon going with yonr love-locks flowing 
On the west wind blowing along this valley tnekt' 

or that noble hymn in "Old and New Yeaf 
Ditties " ■ — 

Passing away, euth the World, fsfwing away. 

But more characteristic and favourite is such measure 
as that of " Mother Country " ' — 

Oh what is that oonntry 

And where oan it be, 
Not mine own conatry , 

Bnt dearer Ua to meT 

1 '■Amor Hundi": "Poems," editum of I8S4, p. 192. 
This is, of ooarse, the metn of Maeaiili^s "Battle of 
Naseby," modified by dia^llabio thymes and set to new 
haunting harmonies. 

' Ibid., p. SSS. ' /MJ., p. 2CT. 
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In tfaia Mid rimilAr poema ' ■; llables are handled with 
gTCftt freedom, snd the ear mast be kejit awake to 
oatch her delicate muiic. How far she rentarea in 
oppofing sjDaUea to time majr he seen from the oon- 
eloding lines of the poem jiut quoted : 

But a vain abadow 

If one ooiuidwetb ; 
VaaitrofTMutiw, 

As the Praacher saith. 

Compare the laat quatrain of " Sleep at Sea," where 
the same words recur ; words which she fits also to 
heroic measure in her sonnet " One Certainty " '— 

Vaaltir of vanities, the Freaehei saith— 

and to manjr other periods in other poems. Her de- 
partures from time are so manifold, her structure 
seems often so capricioas, that it maj be questioned 
if most readers, really enjoy them from a metrical 
stuidpoint. Beautiful as her cadences are to a trained 
ear, to a careless one they must sometimes seem dis- 
sonant ; her place as a " poets' poet " is readily 
enough accounted for bj the supersnbtle and aerial 
delicai^ of these gossamer-like yet skilfully woven 
verse-patterns. 

Lyrics like these suggest song-rhythms. But in 
most words written for music the pauses will be 
found more gross and mensurable. Thus in " Qreen 

' C«iipare"Dream-lort,''p.ll9; "A Year's ■mndfalk," 
p. 140; "Sleep at Sea," p. 254; also "StumneT," p. 8S, 
with notable vaiiatjono. 

> Ibid., p. 237. 
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grow the rftahes, 0," hy Butdb, the chomB opena with 
imperfectly Byllabized periodi — 

w Qreen v grow the raehes, O t 

V Green w grow the raahea, O 1 
The Bweeteet honra th&t e'er I spend 

Aie spent among the iBssee, O I 

Here the thiid and foortb lines fill up with syllables 
the blanks shown in their predecessors. And the 
rest of the piece repeats uuTarTinglj the cadence of 
these later lines. Uetrical subtlety is not character- 
istic of Bume ; hie pauses are clear and distinct, hia 
effects bold and natnral. Simplicity seems essential 
to Bong-writing. Exquisite verse needs no aid of 
music, and ^ways loses Bomethiog — though it may 
sometimes gain much — ^by wedlock with its rival. 
The highest poetry has suiScing music of its own. 

On the other hand, not all words set to tunes are 
rhythmical in themBelvoB. Prose sentences can be so 
set, while verse-lines often put off their own maaic 
and take that of the air to which tbey are joined. 
The English version of " Adeste, fideles ! " ia some- 
times taken for verse. Its opening lines may be 
mdely rhythmical — 

O come, sU ye faithfnl, 
JoffnUf Momphant— 

bnt with the second stanza deception becomes im- 
posnble. 

Godt^Oodl 
Ijghtoflightl 

is in no tense English verse. The words have no 
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metre in this context ; they are simplj prose words, 
which with conaiderable violenoe are accommodated 
to an eztraneoni time. Gonveraely, while it is easy 
to find /our triple period* in such wotda as 
Dear — dear — what can the matter be I ' 
Maroht manihl EttrickandTeviotdalel* 
or those others often quoted by early writers, of whose 
aathorfihip I am ignorant — 

S oo e oo — raral felid^ — 

it may perhaps be questionable whether this effect 

is not in part due to the airs with which they are 

assoiuated. Words can of course be set to more 

than one iut, with different intervals and modula> 

t tions ; and none of the times so ^ven need be their 

1 metrical time. When we have always heard words 

linked with one particular tune, it is difficult to 

realize that they can have any other movement. But 

1 unless they have a movement of their own, apart 

{ altt^ether from vocal or instrumental accompani- 

1 ment, they have no claim to be accounted English 

' verse at alL 

These few hints and specimens may serve aa 
samples of the manner in which it is suggested that 
time-scansion should be applied. The results may 
not seem very precise, but are they not real and 
helpful so far as they go ? Can the same be sud of 
any other lystem? Merely to name and classify 
syllables does not carry us very far; it leaves out 

' Old English Bong. 

* Seott, in "The Honastery," chap. zxv. 
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what gives character and Bwin^ to our Teiw. Tem- 
poral periods of some sort admittedlj undorlie metre; 
can it be right to ignore them ? To me at least they 
seem the most important conditions of the problem. 
Whether they have been rightljr examined and in- 
terpreted in these pages is another matter. Here as 
elsewhere, there is no royal road to learning, and 
mistakes may easily have been made. Prosodical 
pontiffs should least of all claim infallilrility. Bnt 
that the main idea of time-measnrement is valid I 
entertain no doubt whatever. It brings verse into 
harmony with its sister arts. It maintains in theory 
mles which we all observe in practjce. No one who 
reads English verse by rhythm &ils to space it into 

1 equal divisiona. Oratorical delivery, for its own pur- 
poses, may disr^ard these, and be justified in so 
doing. Bat the sense of rhythm remains funda- 
mental in OUT minds. To translate that sense into 
articulated lav is the real work of prosody. Some 
elementary contribution to that work, oa however 
limited a scale, has been attempted in this study of 
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Thb metres which it is cow proposed shortly to 
examine do not, in conception at least, belong right- 
fallj to English verse. They are professed attempts 
to imitate the structure of Qreek and Latin poetry. 
As such, scholars condemn them, asserting that 
there is no real reproduction of the measures sought 
to be naturalized. English readers, on the other 
hand, both male and female, appear to read them 
with eniojment, and to find nothing repulsive in 
their metrical form. Some study of how this hap- 
pens will usefully supplement preTtous diaousaion, 
and may tend to clarify our ideas as to the true 
nature of English Terse. 

Such attempts have been made on two different 
lines. Early in our literature, some few Elizabethan 
writera tried to reproduce Classic metres on a basis 
of quantity, accent being either ignored or thrown 
into opposition. This enterprise was unfortunate, 
if the principles laid down in preceding pages be 
correct. No metre which gives quantity the first 
place, and neglects or violates accent, is likely to 
succeed in English. It is opposed to aU the habits 
of our speech and our verse. There were other 
reasons for failure, but they need not be particular- 
Ill 
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ised. That failure visaed is certtun. Our poete 
would lume of thia quaadtjr-hnnting. Spwiser, 
Greene, Campion and others tried, but soon aban- 
doned it. The sixteenth century, which had seen 
its inception, all but saw its oonclnsion. One or 
two belated efforts on this line are recorded during 
the serenteeuth and eighteenth centuries, and the 
nineteenth witnessed an attempt at revival, of which 
more anon. Bat, for practical purposes, verse based 
on quantity may be said to have died out three 
hundred years ^o. No serious general attempt has 
been made since then to substitute it for our ordinary 
verse. To any but the student it is absolutely un- 
known, and would be quite incomprehensible. The 
description in last paragraph does not apply to verse 
of this pattern. 

The other line of attempt has proved more popular. 
Noting the predominance of accent and the subor- 
dination of quantity iu modem speech, certain 
authors tried to reproduce Classic structure by sub- 
stitution of the former for the latter. This attempt 
dates from the middle of the eighteenth century. 
In this country it had hardly taken shape before it 
was powerfully stimulated by examples from Oer- 
many. There, Elopstock and Toss, followed by 
Goethe and Schiller, practised metres of this kind 
energetically. Our first acquaintance with their 
work seems te have been due to translations by 
William Taylor (of Norwich) in the closing years of 
the centnry. Coleridge and Southey, among others, 
were struck with his specimens, corresponded with 
their translator, wrote short poems in like measure 
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and projected a joint long one. Only fragments of 
the latter survive, but Bome twenty years later 
Southey wrote and published his " Yision of Judg- 
ment" (1821), with a preface explaining and de- 
fending the structure of his lines. His experiment 
was severely criticised, privately and publicly. But 
it founded a school, which flourishes stiU. The 
controversy which his preface started flourishes also. 
Critics denoimce Southey's view as a " pestilent 
heresy " ; ' poets go on writing verse like his, and 
readers seem to enjoy it. Longfellow's "Evange- 
line" and "Milra Standish," Charles Kingsley's 
"Andromeda," Clongh'a " Bothie of TobemavuoUch," 
are conspicuous examples of poems written in the 
same metre as South^'s. Pieces in other metres, 
based on the same structuraJ idea, will be cited 
presently. The poems now named cannot be called 
failures; with some of us they may be particular 
favourites. How is this result possible, if the metre 
be such a miserable abortion as it is styled P 

For the sake of completeness, it may be noted 
that there have been attempts to combine the two 
lines. Clough and Spedding, both friends of Tenny- 
son's, made faint efforts to revive quantitative verse 
— efforts seconded vigorously by Charles Bagot 
Cayley, who translated the whole " Iliad " iu such 
metre, and lately by a young Cambridge scholar, 
whose early death has robbed English prosody of a 
most brilliant recruit.* Tennyson dis^^reed with 

' " The Iliad of Homer," 1^ Lord Berl^ (1864), preface, 
p. vt 
' See a pamphlet "On the nse of Claadcal metres in 
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liis frieadfl, and satirized tlieir "lame hezameten " 
in lines wliich are wrongly understood as burleaqmnff 
the Sontheyan school. He himself, in his " Bxperi- 
ments in Quantity,"* essayed a new departure by 
trying to write verses in which every accented syllable 
should be long by Latin rule, and eveiy long syllable 
be signalized by accent The extraordinary difficulty 
of such a task — not wholly overcome by Tennyson 
himself — has not deterred some followers. Hotably 
Prof. Bobinson Ellis, in his " Poems and Frs^ments 
of Catullus " (1871), applied this method, hampered 
by the additional difficulty of faithful translation, 
with ingenuity truly marvellous. Whether sach a 
tour de force achieved its purpose may well seem 
doubtfuL If previous ai^:ument can be trusted, 
much of this laborious letter^sounting was thrown 
away. Latin rules do not necessarily hold good in 
English; our quantity has its own laws, its own 
place. Still, the fact remains that — as said before — 
verses framed ui this way can be enjoyed by English 
readers, and the question is how this happens. To 
answer it, we must consider the effect produced by 
such lines on an ordinary ear. 
Tennyson's " Alcaics " on Milton begin : 

O mighty 'ittoiith'd inventor of harmouiee, 
O ekill'd to sing of time and eternity ! 



Englifdi," by William Johnson Stone (Oxford, 1898], now 
reprinted witJi alterations, and without the specimen verses 
of the ori^al edition, along with "Milton's Prosody" by 
Robert Bridges (Oxford, 1901). 
' " Enoch Ard«D, and other Poems " (18M). 
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The Classic metre wliich these linee are supposed to 
represent runs quantitatiTely as follows ; 

..l-.|..|ww-|w-.' 

TeniijsoD's lines should reprodace this pattern, every 
syllable wliich is long in the scheme being also " ac- 
cented." The fifth syllable in the above scheme is 
long. The fifth syllable in Tennyson's first line is 
" in-," in his second " of." Can it possibly be held 
that these syllables are " accented " ? Does any 
reader attribute length, or weight, or importance .of 
any kind, to these syllables P Unless he does, he is 
not reading the lines by Classic metre at all. Alcaic 
metre absolntely requires this quality in its fifth 
E^ll&ble. As none of us read Tennyson's line so, we 
do not read it as "alcaic." As what, then, do we 
read it? 

My belief is that we read it simply as a line of 
four periods, in triple falling metre. Dividing the 
words thus, 

mighty- 1 month'd in- | veatat of | hsrmomeB, 
eldU'd to I ^nf{ of | time and e- ] temity, 
we read it as we should read any similar line of 
English verse, making the periods equal in length. 
The second period is therefore felt to be spaced oat 
by pause, while in the third and fourth time is more 
completely occupied by syllables. Possibly, in the 

' It will be noted that these divisioas or " feet " are not 
isochronoas. This aliHie would prevent Eknj English-trained 
ear from e&joying their cadence in combination. Did Ten- 
nyson pronounce the first Billable of "eternity" with a 
short vowel T 
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first period, a careful reader notes a certain guajiti- 
tative retardation caused by leading off from two 
long syllableB ; and he may vagiiely regard this as a 
" Classic " effect. Beyond this, I doubt if he notices 
structure. The third and fourth lines are similarly 
dealt with : 

Ood-gifted I OTgtm- | vmce of | England, 
Milton, a I name to re- 1 sonnd tot | ages. 

Dissyllables and trisyllables are felt to be here cun- 
ningly contrasted, and the dissyllabic terminations 
of these lines are noted as against the trisyllabic 
ones of the two former. These points, and the ab- 
sence of rhyme, produce a certain exotic impression. 
The stanza is not English in form, yet can be read 
as English verse. I am confident that this is how it 
is read, and that no reader attributes length to the 
second syllable of " oigan," though the scheme of 
alcaie metre requires length in that place. The 
lines, in short, are not read as " alcaics," but as 
English Terse, and as such are felt to be pleasing. 
Deft workmanship has created a measure which can- 
not for a moment be accepted as reproducing Classic 
type, but which has a very reaL and impressive, and 
" original" music of its own. 

Similar ai^uments apply in other cases. "Sapphic" 
stauiaa are read to this time : 

AU the I night sleep | came not up- 1 on my | eyelids. 
Shed not \ dew, nor | «hook nor nn- | closed a { feather. 
Yet with I lips shut | close and with | eyes of | iron 
Stood and be- | held me.' 

■ Swinbnrae, " Ppems and Balladi " <1S66). 
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TMb ig duple falling metre, with a triplet in the 
third period of the long hnee and first of the short 
ones. " Hendecas^Uabic " (i.e.,eleTeii-87l]ab1e) metre 
is the above long line raried hj having its triplet in 
the second instead of third period : 

In the I month of the | long de- | dine of | roeea.' 

"Dactylics," ^ain, are obviously four-period lines 
in triple faUing rhythm : 

Weajy way- 1 wanderer, | languid and | eick at heart.* 
Dactylics | caU'st tfaon them T | God help thee, | eiUy one.* 

Mr. Swinbnme's specimens, indeed, give too favour- 
able an idea of the approximation to Classic type. 
Most English " sapphics " are much looser. Southey, 
for example, b^ns a set with > 

Cold waa the night-wind, drifting fast the enowe fell, <__/ 

which can scarcely be recognized as the eajne metre.^ 

' Swinbame, "Poems and Ballade." An artificial iitiCBB 
Diiiet be laid on the word ' ' Id. " 

' Southey'e " Early Poems " (1797). It will be noted that 
the " dactyls " of this line are very imperfect ones. 
' " Antijacotnn " (1797), satirimig Sonthey's linee. 
* Compare the following, which all profeea to be "aap- 
phic " lines : 
That man, God-like, aeems to me sitting by thee. 

George Moore, " Pagan Poems," 1881. 
Change and chancefolness in my flowering yonUitdme. 

Thomas Hardy, " Wessex Poems," 1898, first piece. 
Hapless, hennc Qneen of the Iceni. 

" Punch," Jnly 2nd, 1902. 
Each of theee differs in stnictore. Compare also a remark 
In chap- vi. (p. 106). 
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And Coleridge begins his " becdeGUyllableB " with 
two triplets — 

Hmt, my be- 1 lovU^ an | old Hi- 1 leeiMi | stoiy >— 
nuking a line of twelve Billables instead of eleven, 
even if we allow "Milesian" to contain onl; three 
syllables. This looseness, of coarse, tends to show 
that the lines were written bj ear inste8.d of hy rule, 
that time rather than syllabic structure was the basis 
relied on. 

Further illustration is afforded by " choriambic " 
metre. In Classic verse, the usual type of this metre 
contained three choriambs, preceded by a spondee 
and followed by an iamb. Here ia a sample line, 
with its quantitative scheme : 

Tnne | qoaesierU | — Bcirenefu — | qnemmihi, qnem | tdbi. 

Mr. Swinburne's experiment follows this pattern 
with approximate fidelity : 

Love, what | ailed thee to leave | life tbat was made | 
lovely, we thonght, | with lore T ' 

But, to an English ear, each of these " choriambs " 

1 " Poems," " Catnllian Hendecasyllables." All his lines 
follow tioB pattern, wUch is not that of Catnlliis. 

* " Poema and Ballads," second series (1876), " Choriom- 
hioa." Coventry Patmore, in the " North British Beview " 
for Angost, 16ST (p. 159), pronoonced " jaunty choriambics " 
manifeetly nnsnited to a diige. When the paper, now 
placed as an appendix to his collected poems, was reprinted 
in 1S7S as a preface to "Amelia," this remark was omitted, 
donbtleas because Mr. Swinburne's poem had proved it 
erroneons. The moral is patent. 
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i» followed b; a possibility of pause. Mr. Swio- 
bnme's metrical mastery GameB him tlirough the 
whole fairly long poem without a single departure 
from his precise pattern. Browning's" PheidippideB,'" 
OQ the other hand, seems to show how an English 
poet would more naturally treat this oadence. This 
poem does oot indeed follow the Classical scheme, 
but an effect as of three choriambs seems to pervade 
it. A sample line, with the time-measure of the 
poem as I read it, will explain my view of its struc- 
ture; 



, I" 



The time is triple rhythm. Eveiy time-mark here 
diown has sometimes a corresponding syllable, and 
no syllable occurs throughout the poem otherwise 
than in accordance with these time-marks.' But, 
starting from this time-basis. Browning by frequent 
omj^sion of syllables produces a quasi-dioriambic 
effect. The three groups of words : 

Present to help — potent to save — patron I oaH — 
will be reo^nized as analogous to Mr. Swinbnme^s 
more smoothly running feet. They are separated, in 
Brownii^'s poem, by a space sometimes left blank, 
sometimes occupied by one syllable (as by the brack- 

> "Dnmatia Idylls," first senea (1919). 

I Except in certain lines— about haU-s-dozen in all— 
which cont^ two extra gyllables at the end. Whether 
these lines were lengtiliened by inadvertence, or dedgnedlj, 
does not appear. With their exception, the above remarks 
apply to the whole poem. 
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eted Tord " Peui " ftbove) or two ByUables, never hj 
more. When two B/llablea iuterreae, the metre 
becomes obTJously triple, as for example (tlie inter- 
Tening words are again inclosed in parentheses) : 

' that) sparkle, thy name, (I had) 

ish; 

or, in a line where the time-atmcture is fully illus- 
trated hj syllables : 

(Who Mold) race like a God, (bear the) face of a God, 
(whom a) God loved so well. 

In such lines the choriambic effect is almost wholly 
overlaid. But in most it stands out clearly enough, 
allowing for Brownings habitual roughnesa, and 
seems well suited te the runaer's utterance. The 
way in which It is superimposed on triple time, and 
brought out by omission of syllables, gives an object- 
lesson in English metre ; the freedom with which 
pauses replace eyllables, especially between the 
superimposed choriambs, is eminently characteristic 
of our whole metrical methods. 

But these metres, after all, have been little more 
than playthings. The one form that has really 
passed into our verse is that started by Sonthey — 
his so-called " hexameter." Etymok^cally, this word 
means any line of fix imits. In practice it is con- 
fined to one type of auch line, that known as " dac- 
tylic." In Classic verse, this moves to common 
time ; ' with us, it becomes a six-period line in triple 

' A Classic dactyVs fint syUaUe took the same time to 
pronounce aa the second and third pnt together. Unleaa we 
• read it thus, we ignore "quantity." 
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faUing metre, endiDg trith a, dissyllable. There are 
other diiFerences between our line and the Classic 
one, which need not detain as. This essential differ- 
ence in time is enough to separate them, and to 
justify scholars in their contention that ours is no 
equivalent of the ancient line. Bat this does not 
prOTont its being excellent English verse. A line 
like that of Longfellow's before quoted — 



would pass master anywhere as a sample of triple 
falling rhythm. There is nothii^ extraordinary about 
its construction. Length, rhymelessness, dissyllabic 
^ding, seem its chief distinctiTe notes. The second 
of these is unessential ; snch lines can be and often 
are rhymed. The first and tbird are familiar to us 
in other patterns. Why, then, should we hesitate 
to accept this as English metre? The scholar is 
right in his rejection, the ordinary reader right in 
bis acceptance. Cease calling this "hexameter" in 
the technical sense, or imagining that it is in any 
way a nmwlocrvm of its supposed prototype, and the 
way is dear to welcome it as a native meaanre. 
This the common sense of readers during the last 
fifty or sixty years has already done. 

The Classic hexameter was used eidier by itself — 
as we use our heroic line in "blank verse" — or 
alternating with st pentameter to form what is called 
" elegiac " metre. (The last name carries no sig- 
nificance in English, being due merely to the fact 
that the Greeks often used this couplet in writing 
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elegioB.) Pentameter, of course, means an; line of 
fine v/niti', bnt in practice it usnally denotes the 
dactylic line of tiiis meaaure, whose construction was 
somewhat peculiar. Two feet followed by a single 
syllable made up the first half of the line, while the 
second half repeated this structure. In English, 
such a line would infallibly consist of tix periods. 
Qrammarians dispute whether this was not so even 
in Greek, though the name shows such was not the ' 
common view; some wish to write it as two lines, 
which seems needlessly formal. With us, in any case, 
there should be no possible doubt about the matter. 
A single syllable so placed muat be reinforced by 
pause, and that silent interral — if the practice of our 
poets teaches anything — muit be capable of replace- 
ment by sound. Let us teat these assertions by fact. 
Dismiasii^ all comparison with Classic type, let us 
take these metres for what they really are, native 
measures obeying native laws. How have our poets 
handled them when writing by ear, not by rule, and 
what results have they reached F 

Poems confessedly following Latin rule must be 
set aside. Nearly all our " hexameter " pieces come 
under tiiis category. Even the "elegiac" type is 
usually so written, as by Browning in his " Ixion " ' 
or by Mr. William Watson in his fine " Hymn to the 
Sea."' Some of Mr. Swinburne's work illustrates 
what we want. Several writers have noted that 
" Hesperia " ' approximateB closely to elegiac metre. 

■ " JocoeeTia"(IS83). 

1 " The Father of the Foreat, and other Poenu) " (1S9S]. 
>" Poems and Ballads "(1866). , 
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Bat I have not seen mentioned the still closer 
approximation made by a later piece. " Erening on 
the Broads " ' opens thus ; 

Over two shadowlees v&t«r«, adrift aa a pinnacfl in peril, 
HaugB SB in heavy Bospense, charged with inesolnte 
light. 
Softly the eonl of fHie Buuet npholden awhile on tiie 

Waves and wastes of tlie land, half TepoHseased by the 

The metrical structare of these lines doseljr resemUea 
that of Hr. Watson's poem, as anjr reader can see 
for himself. Yet Mr. Swinburne is clearlj not irrit- 
ing " elegiac metre." The freedom of handling, the 
continual departure from rules by which Mr. Watson 
and our otiier Olas&idsts hare needlessly bound them- 
selves, prove this beyond doubt. Examination of 
this piece, therefore, should be decisive as to the 
points raised, and teach us tmer ideas as to the 
nature and capabilities of verse framed on this pat- 
tern. What does such examination show ? 

l^e doctrine laid down about pause receives prompt 
confirmation. The second and fourth lines above 
quoted contain a manifest midway pause, but in 
other corresponding lines this pause is filled op by 
syllables, e.g.. 



The absolute convertibility of silence and sound in 
English verse is thus once more demonstrated, and 

' " Stadies in Song" (I860). 
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the line becomes dearly one of «u! periodt. The dis- 
syllabic ending of the odd liaee, the monosyllabic 
ending of the even, are secured bj the usual omission 
of syllables in the sixth period. Bhyme is need, 
which makes the verse seem more characteristically 
English, but is obnously not a structural oecessi^. 
Full correspondence of syllables with time is the 
role, as elsewhere shown to be this poet's favourite 
effect, but exceptions are frequent Mr. Swinburne 
does not hesitate to use a dissyllable where time and 
Classic rule demand a trisyllable, e.g.. 
Hover the COloiirB and cloadB of the tmdight, void of • star. 
Spirits of men that are eased when the wheels of the sun 

He also substitutes four syllables for three in " loftier, 
aloft," " higher than my head," " glad of the glory of 
their life," and so forth. Manifestly he does not 
count syllables on his fingers, nor do his periods 
necessarily contain exact feet. The very first words, 
"Over two," are very far from forming a dactyl. 
Beal feet do appear now and then, as with sudi a 
singer they were bound to do ; but they appear ac- 
cidentally, not as units of structure. In all these 
respects the principles which have been shown to 
govern English metre are strikingly iUustmted ; re- 
sults assume the form that might have been ex- 
pected. One more remains to be pointed out, some- 
what more f uUy. 

Oreek dactylic lines of course began with a long 

pliable. To imitate this, our hexametrists endeavour 

to begin their lines with a syllable of strong accen- 
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toation. But thej never can keep this np for long. 
It is opposed to onr habit of Hpeech. All our native 
verse either b^ina with weak ayllables or admits 
them as an altematiTe. Thus in triple-time verse, 
as we have seen, falling accent and rising are fre- 
quently intermixed j as when Bjron writes : 

Thou who art bearing my bnckler and bow, 
Should the | soldiers of Sanl look away from the foe.' 

This ia fatal to the hexameter as onr metrists con- 
ceive it. Either they must give up counting hj feet, 
or they must be content — as thej constantly are — 
to begin with a weak word like "And" or "Of" or 
*' When," and trust their reader to supply for himself 
aXrhythm which they have failed to indicate. How 
does Ur. Swinburne get over this difficulty? By 
d<Mng what every English poet naturally does, when 
ndt fettered by imaginary adherence to foreign 
rules. Normally his Unea b^n with a strong syl- 
lable, as in all the instances already quot«d. But, 
when this is inconvenient, he simply prefixes weak 
syllables to the beat, e.g.. 

Am a ( bird unfledged ia the broad-winged night . . , 
Bnt the | gloriea beloved of the night . . . 
Bat [ here bj the aandbank watching . . . 

This is the habitaal practice of our poets, and it is 
strange that our hezametrists neglect it. For want 
of it, their verses are never readable for long to- 
gether. Bhythm is confused, and the ear offended 

' "Hebrew Melodiee," "Song of Sanl," second verse. 
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bj a coDtiimal emphasizing of ireak words. Eren 
■o carafnl a writer aa Mr. Watson begins line after 
line with words of weak' accentnation. In all oTir 
metres, it is troe, sach imaginary stress occurs at 
times; it is one of the devices adopted to secure 
Tariety. But in a still nnfamiliar metre like the 
hexameter rhjthm needs careful marking, and 
accentual signslization should have been specially 
exact, whereas in the important first syllable of a 
line it is continually found at fault. 

It is amusing to watch the oncertainty of our 
hexametrists on this score. Southey debated which 
feetmightreplacethefirstdactylof aline.' Matthew 
Arnold actually let the first bwt fail on such a weak 
pair of syllables as " To a," " instead of boldly pre- 
fixing these to hii beat. Even Clough, who ex- 
perimented freely with this metre in fais " Bothie," 
never or hardly ever ventures on this licence. Tet 
it is familiar to every English versifier. The few 
who wrote hexameters 1:^ ear glided naturally into 
it. Coleridge uses it once in his " Hymn to the 
Earth." * Landor, in some light verse of this type, 
has it once : 



' " Vision of Judgment," praFace. 

' LeetQres"Oii traiisUtiDgHomer''(lB61); popnlaredi- 
doQ (1896), p. 97, aud cf. footnote to p. 101. 

' " PoemB." " Thy | lap to the genial Heaven." 

* "Heroic Idylla," etc (1863), No. 132 of Additional 
Poema, " On EngUdi Hexameters." 
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Frere, no mean authority, found it came natuiaU7.' 
Amor^ later writers "Oiren Meredith" and Sir 
Lewie Horris have need it, and Bret Harte, in " Lost 
Tails of Uiletos," actually b^iina a line with " Exe- 
cuted a," probably emphaaizing the third syllable. 
The true canon seems to be : make your rhythm 
dear, and let syllables find their own place in rela- 
tion to it. Time is the thing of essetitial importance. 
Ear and time carry Mr. Swinburne through such 
lines as these, which would be anathema to the pain- 
ful OlassiciBt : 

A vail of tnrbid water, aslope to the wide sky's wonder. 

DiBoolonred, opaqne, siupeuded in aigti as of strengtb with- 
out pity. 

Bat the heart that impels them is eren as a conqueror's 
insatiaUy craving. 

The delight of the light she knows not, nor answera tiie sun 
or the stars. 

Over these and many such obstacles his strong beat 
bears him victoriously, while our admiration attests 
the poet's sncoess. 

This point has been insisted on, because it is 
typical of the whole matter, and seems to sum up 
what can be said for and i^iainst both this and 
similar metres. If they are to be naturalized as 
English measures, they must be written as such, not 
in fancied obedience to rules of an alien prosody. If 
any cannot be so written, they ajo mere toys, which 
may or may not tickle scholastic fancy, but have no 

' Note at end of " Frogs," translated from Aristophanes 
(1890). See "WorVs" (Pickering, 1874), voL iii, pp. 30»- 
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meaning; for an Engliali ear. The so-called " lieia- 
meter " is not in this latter class. Already, despite 
false ideals and bamperiiig roles, our poets hare 
used it with acceptance ; its future cannot be fore- 
seeo. Matthew Arnold, in those " Lectures " alreadj 
quoted, where poetic insight is more conspicuous 
than technical knowledge, predicted that our poets 
" will not always he content to forego " the music of 
the hexameter.* The music of Oreek hexameter they 
cannot hare, since they write not Gh-eek verse but 
English; it remains for them to find a music of 
their own. A great poet is wanted, who will treat 
this metre as Iffilton treated that of "Paradise Lost," 
discoTering ite harmonies, revealing its potentialities. 
Prophecy is futile, bat many signs point to a 
developTnent on the lines indicated. Triple-time 
metre increases in favour ; lines of six periods are 
exceedingly common. It looks as if this might be- 
come as usual a length in triple verse, as the five- 
period line in duple. That, however, is guesswork. 
TSo great singer has yet handled this line in con- 
tinuous repetition, as Mr. Swinburne has handled it 
in " elegiac " combination. Would that he might 
essay the other taisk I Till he, or some other, do so, 
mere grammatians should leave it alone. They will 
but increase the mischief they have already done, in 
suggesting wrong conceptions, and cumbering an 
English line with misleading rules and analt^es. 
English metre is made by poets, not by critics. 
When the work has been done, it may be competent 
for us to come in and consider resulte. Of one 
' As before, p. 78. 
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thin^, however, we may be sure. If this or cuiy 
other measiire is developed, it will be along the 
lines which it shares with more familiar forms. Laws 
which govern all English measures will apply to this 
also. Even the cursory examination now given 
seems to establish kinship with ordinary types, and 
to substajitilste the main contention of this volume. 
Time-measure, rather than syllabic atmcture, is yet 
again here shown to be the basis of English verse. 
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